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Baker/DeKanter Review : 
"■ ' * 

Inappropriate Conclusions on the Efficacy of Bilingual Education 

The 1980 decennial census placed the number of Hispanics in the Uriited 
States at 14.6 million based upon self-identification according to 
Spanish origin. Popular publications, such as Time and Newsweek , 
estimate the Hispanic population at closer to 25 million. From 1970 
to 1980, the Hispanic population of the United States grew at a rate 
6.5 times greater than the general population.- The growing Hispanic 
community in this country emphasizes the growing political, economic, 
and international importance of Hispanics/. It is of extrene signi fi- 
nance, therefore, given the fact that the rViTjTTr^ty of Hispanics in 
this country are within the "school age" population, that all citi- 
zens, particularly educators, be concerned with the efficacy of 
schooling being provided this ethnic group. 

On September 25, 1981, a final draft report was completed by staff 
members in the Office of Planning, Budget, and Evaluation ov Ihe U.S. 
Department of Education. That report was' titled "Effectiveness of 
Bilingual Education: A Review of the Literature." Authored Aeith 
A. Baker and Adriana A. DeKanter, this report is frequently r ^ irred 
to in the literature, and in the popular press, as the Baker/: jKanter 
Review of Bilingual Education. Baker and DeKanter focused their 
revu/.' upon what they described as twenty-eight studi es "found 
applicable" with "outcomes about which we can be reasonably 
confident," and "found to apply to our concerns and to meet our m tm- 
dological criteria." Baker and DeKanter, in their report, go to 
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great lengths with a substantial number of introductory comments, to 
build an aura of careful scholarship surrounding their review, of a ' 
clear and well-defined conceptual basis for their review of specific 
studies, of a comprehensive and extensive selection of literature, and 
of conclusions and recommendations based upon clear evidence derived 
from their data bases. 

Baker and DeKanter (1981) conclude "The case for the effectiveness of 
transitional bilingual education is so weak that exclusive reliance on 
this instructional method is clearly not justified,", (p, 1 abstract) 
"There is no justification for assuming that it is necessary to teach 
non-language subjects in the child's native tongue in order for the 
language-minority child to make satisfactory progress in school," 
(p. 1 abstract) 

There have been very few literature reviews that have required or 
justified a careful and specific critique; however, the importance of 
such a critique of the Baker/DeKanter Review can be determined by the 
following evidence: 

1) Policy^ and Fiscal Effects . Senator Walter Huddlestpn, 
the Honorable Senator from Kentucky, introduced on 
December 16, 1981, Senate Bill 2,002. This piece of 
legislation would allow bilingual education to be pro- 
vided for one year only, with the possibility of an 
additional year of bilingual instruction if a child has 
had an extensive individual evaluation which establi shes 
the need for continued services. But, in no event would 



the child be permitted to be enrolled in bilingual edu- 
cation in excess of three years. Senator Huddleston 
states in prepared remarks for the Congressional Record 
of Wednesday, December 16, 1981, that a major rationale 
for the introduction of Senate Bill 2,002 is the infor- 
mation provided by "a recent report by the Department of 
Education. ..conclusively shows that the bilingual educa- 
tion program is not working... The report concluded that 
the case fpr the effectiveness of transitional bilingual 
education is so weak that exclusive reliance on this 
instruction method is clearly not justified." 
(Huddleston, 1981, No. 188, Part 3) The report to which 
Senator Huddleston refers is the Baker/DeKanter Review. 

The Federal Office of Budget and Management has recom- 
mended significant cuts or reductions in the level of 
federal fundi ng for bilingual education. One of the 
bases for these recommended reductions, according to 
Foster (1981), is the conclusions described in the 
Baker/DeKanter Review of the Effectiveness of 
Bilingual Education. 

2) Legal . Various legal action has been initiated based 
upon the information included in the Baker/DeKanter 
Review. For example, Robinson (1981) states "The 
Attorney General hopes to use the Education Department's 
study to support the state's claim that bilingual edu*^- 
tion as called for by Judge Justice (U.S. vs. Texas, 
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1981) is not necessarily ttie most effective way to 
remedy language problems of Spanish speaking . 
youngsters." (p.5). 

3) Research Procedures and Scholarship . The Baker/DeKanter 
Review has become the basis of and formulation for cer- 
tain research associated with bilingual education. 
Foster and Matske (1982) indicated that a major and 
expensive. ($500,000) study funded by the Office of 
Education to a private research corporation (RMC 
Research Corporation) based one of two major sections of 
conclusions upon the Baker/DeKanter Review. That par- , 
ticular study was to look primarily at Department of 
Education, Title VII funded, bilingual education 
programs. A scholarly review of the Baker/DeKanter 
Report was recently completed by Seidner (1981). 
Seidner openly questions many of the conclusions, 
methodologies and so forth that were utilized by 
Baker/DeKanter. 

4) Conceptual, Philosophical, Capital Development . Th^e 
Baker/DeKanter Review has begun to serve as the basis 
for the development of philosophical or conceptual 
postures relative to the education of children of 
limited English proficiency (Campbell & Gray, IS^i^; 
Chavez-Hernandez, et.al.,1981; Robledo, 1982.) 

5) Media Dissemination . The Baker/DeKanter Review has 
served as the basis of a substantial number of 
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newspaper, magazine, television, and other news media"^ 
information. In almost all instances, media portrayed' 
the Baker/DeKanter Review as substantive evidence of 
^ the lack of effic^^cy of bilingual education (Associated 

Press, 1981; Corpus Christi Caller, 1981;. Real, 1981). 

Given the multiple significant effects of the dissemination of the 
Baker/DeKanter Review, it seems important, if not essential, that a 
scholarly inquiry be made into the specific studies cited by Baker and 
DeKanter as "methodologically applicable." Therefore,* a research 
team* was assembled at the University of Texas at Austin for the- 
purpose of completing such a scholarly inquiry. 

The purpose of this pap^ is to report one small aspect of t ^e work of 
a research team at the University of Texas. An appendix to the paper 
is provided for those scholars who would like to analyze in depth the 
reviews completed by the research team. Each review in the appendix 
includes careful references and documentation to the original source 
so that any concerns with the review can be followed to the original 
document. This paper will provide a relatively bri ef reporti ng of 
specific problems associated with the procedures and methodologies of 
the "twenty-eight" studies selected by Baker and DeKanter as the only 
studies that were "methodologically applicable." 



^Comprised of the fdl lowing members: James Adamko,, Li nda Avila, 
Sandra Burks, Shernaz Garcia, Betty Horton, Pamela l^cCollum, 
Emily Poling, Michael Thomas,. John Westbrook, ahthiJames Yates. 
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A range of procedural reporting difficulties are present in the Baker/ 
DeKanter volume itself, such as poorly identified publication/ 
references, hasty writing and/or editing as exemplified by grammatical 
and typographical errors, difficulties in pagination, narrative that 
is discrepant with tables and so forth. These problems would, in and 
of themselves, allow one to deduce that there are difficulties with 
the Baker/DeKanter Review, However, these difficulties, in and of 
themselves, would not necessarily lead to difficult conclusions. 

In order to contrtfl possible potential researcher prejudice which 
could develop from seeing such lack ^of care and scholarship, the 
research team at the University of Texas at Austin did not read the 
Baker/DeKanter report prior to initiating their review efforts of the 
"twenty-eight" selected studies. Procedurally, the University of 
Texas research team took the "twenty-eight" refef^ences from 
Baker/DeKanter a'nd sought the original sources that is to say, the , 
journal article, project report; paper presented, and so forth. This, 
in itself, was an extremely time-consuming and difficult task, as, to 
say the least, many of the citations are most obscure literature. 
Citations were often generally unavailable and required the most tena- 
cious efforts of inquiry on the part of the researchers in order to 
find the original documents. 

The second procedure for the University of Texas research team was to 
utilize the same categories and topic headings for their review or 
critique of the specific studies as were utilized by Baker and 
DeKanter. 

-6- 
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The following difficulties discovered by the University of ^xas 
research team reflect only those most striki ng errors that are clearly 
evident and documentable in the original sources. The errors 
described do not reflect any effort at deduction or interpretation 
on the part of the research teamJ The following section reports those 
errors in terms of number of times the error was noted in the original 

sources, and provides specific examples of the errors. ^ 

\ - 

. \ -v:^ 

!• Non-random assignment of syjects and/or other procedures which 
would result in non-equi valj&nt groups - 21 instances. 
Examples: Carsrud & Curtis (1980) used no bilingual or Spanish 
dominant students in the control groups; only English dominant 
students^ were placed in control groups. 

Math6wS (TSi79), Students with lowest fluency were assigned to 
treatment groups. 

Lum (1971), assignment to treatment and control was based upon 
area of residency and availability of bilingual classes, rather 
than randomization. 

2. High attrition of subje.cts - 5 instances. 

Examples: Stebbins (1977), 7(K of treatment and control group 
students were not present for post-testing. 
Ramos, Aguilar & Sibayjpt^ (1967), 758 treatment and 1,164 
control students dfmfnished to 23? treatment and 301 control 
students at the time of post-testing. 

Balasubramonian et. al . (1973), 26% attrition occurred in the 
treatment group and 21% attrition occurred in the control 
group. 



3, Discrepancy in size of n or very small n - 8 i nstances. 
Examples: Barik & Swain (1975) used as few as ten randomly 
selected students for some cohort groups. 

Legarrata (1979) had an n of seven in one treatment group, 
Kaufman (19.68) had 30% more treatment subject,s than control 
subjects. 

4. Inappropriate measurement instruments and/or procedures - 
26 i nstances. 

Examples: Barik, Swain & Nwanunobi (1977) measured reading 
achievement in the second grade on instruments requiring 
reading, yet, reading according to the school curriculum, was 
not introduced until the end of the second grade. 
Legarrata (1979) used cookies, peanuts, and raisins as rein- ^ 
forcement during timed tests of oral language proficiency. 
Additionally, Legarrata used four 11- and 12-year old girls as 
examiners to collect language proficiency data. Two of the 
girls were the investigator's daughters. 
Lum (1971) administered an iwitrumfent for the purpose of 
determining mono/biculturali sm. In actuality, the test was 
a measure of language usage. 

Campeau, Roberts, Bowers, Austin & Roberts (1975) did no 
screening for eligibility. Participants volunteered. 
Danoff (1977a, 1977b, 1978a, 1978b) teacher^udgment and 
perception was the only measure of language dominance. 
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5. Time frame of pre/post-testing inappropriate - 8 instances. 
Balasubramonian et. al . (1973), only five months elapsed 
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between pre and post-testing. 

Carsrud & Curtis (1980) only five to six months pre to post- 
testing occurred. 

Kaufman (1968),^ had wide differences in the time frame of pre/ 
post-testing: School A - 18 months pre/post-testing; School B 
9 months. 

Moore & Parr (1978) provided six to eight months pre/post- 
testing.' 

Inconsistent design implementation/inconsistent treatment - 
35 i nstances. 



Examples: Lambek^S Tucker (1972) in ki nder'gar^en and first 



grade an immersi on/ model was utilized as treatment, and in 



second through fourth grades, a partial bilingual model was 
utilized as treatment. Yet, results are cited as effects of 
an immersion model. 

Zirkel (1972), treatment groups varied in amount of bilingual 
instruction from ten minutes to one hour with individual versus 
group instruction, tutoring versus self-contained classrooms; 
all instruction was grouped into one treatment group. 
.Ames & Beck (1978), during the middle of the year of the study, 
the School Board mandated a reduction of native language 
instruction to 50% of the time for the treatment groups. 
Carsrud & Curtis (1980) teachers in the bilingual classroom 
treatment groups taught 82.5% of the time in English only. One 
third of the treatment group teachers taught ^only in English. 
Stern (1975) at the end of the project, it was discovered the 
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thfe highest scorers in the control group had at one time been 
students in the treatment group, , 

Campeau, Roberts, Bowers, Austin & Roberts, (1975) treatment , 
groups received instruction in a variety of settings: self- 
contained, open space, team teaching, and so forth, yet were an 
lyzed as one treatment. 




7. Lack of control of known critical learning variables 
10 instances. 

Examples: ' A variety of studies - Legaratta (1979) , 'Kaufman (1968), 
Moore & Parr (1978), McSpadden (1981), did^not coatr*l for vary- 
ing intelligence in treatment and control groups. Huzar : 
(1973), Covey (1973), Mathews (1979), did not control for dif- 
ferent SQci o-economi c levels of treatm'ent'and control groups. 
Time on task was not controlled. in a variety' of studies, such as^ 
McSpadden (1981), Mathews (1979). 

8. Different standards /qua-li fications of ins-tructional personnel . ^" 
14 i nstances. 

Examples:' Balasubramonian et. al. '(1973), control group teachers 
had twice as many years af experience as the^treatment group 
teachers. " - 

/ 

Campeau, Roberts, Bowers, Austin & Roberts (1975) control group 

f- 

teachers had an average of ten years experience, treatment group: 
teachers were all first and second year teachers. 
Skoczlas .(1972), aides without teaching credentials had equal 
responsibility for instruction with certified teachers. 
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stern (1975), teachers with no certification or training as 
bilingual educators taught in the treatment bilingual education 
program groups. 

Danoff (1977a, 1977b, 1978a, 1978b), teachers in the treatment 
Title VII classrooms widely varied in proficiency in both 
languages of interest. 

9. Lack of recency of studies cited . 25% of the studies were ten 
or more years old; 40%^of the studies were more" than five years 
old. 

In reality, there are not twenty-eight studi||s, as previously 
referred to by Baker and DeKanter, but t,wenty-six, as Olesini (1971) 
was counted as one of the twenty-eight acceptable studies, yet this 
study was remolded by Baker and DeKanter into the section of the report 
which they deemed as unacceptable or inappropriate to their effort. 
"Of interesting note, Olesini (1971) i s ,^ study which showed signifi- 
cant jdv^ntage for bilingual instructi on with these conclusions 
limited primarily by a short test/retest period of only seven months. 
Additionally, Baker and DeKanter separately ci te l^cSpadden 1979 a-nd 
McSpadden 1981, when in reality, these two citations are one study, as 
the 1979 citation is a preliminary or interim report, with the 1981, 
citation being the final report of the same project. 

Given the significant difficulties found with the studies that were 
s eTe cte'd ¥y BakePa nB^IIelTarvE^^^^ , " one musT sen bu^ ^ 
conclusions reached by Baker and DeKanter, i.e., "the case for the 
effectiveness of transitional bilingual education is so weak that 



exclusive reliancfe on this instruction method is clearly not 
justified." (p.l abstract) 

Whatever may be the reason for the conclusions reached by Baker and 
DeKanter, it is now possible, based upon the efforts of the 
research team at the University of Texas at Austin, to allow scholars 
to examine the original" sources, to examine the information obtained 
and produced by the research team, and to allow it to be scrutinized 
in a true atmosphere of open scholarship. Such reviews are not only 
acceptable to the research team, but are welcomed. 

i 

Those concerned with honesty of inquiry and scholarship must be 
informed and able to respond to the Baker/DeKanter document. Such 
knowledge is essential in order that appropriate policy decisions, 
resource allocations, fairness and equity of service delivery can 
V occur, void of ignorance, prejudice, politics, and racism. 
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Location: 



Treatment Group: 



Community School District 22, Brooklyn, New York. V 

212 Spanish and French Creole-speaking students in Grades 1-9 of 
Community School District .22, Brooklyn comprised the t^reatment 
group. There were seven bilingual classes located in four 
buildings f or Grades 1-9. Two of these were bi li ngu a1^rejich-En gli sh 



Control Group: 



Duration: 



Ages : 



classes (Grades 1-6). Additionally, intensive ESL classes were 
- conducted^at- one ^elemeatary and Ja^i^ j ualar^~Mgil ^schaoJ^^ 

457 students who were identified as language deficient and were 
served through regular classes wi th "pull-out" programs. Each stu- 
dent received 3-5 hours per week of intensive ESL instruction. 

1977-1978 school year. 

Grades 1-9. 



Type of Program: Spanish and French Creole transitional bi li ngual -bi cultural education 
and intensive _ESL. 
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Description: The project consisted of bi li ngual -bi cultural , programs for both 

Spanish and Creole French and extended from the first through the 
ninth grade. Separate classes for both languages did not exist at 
each grade level* Curricula included were: for the bilingual 
French classes, reading, math, science, and social studies (Grades 
1-6); for the bilingual Spanish classes, phonics, reading, science,- 
social studies, language arts, culture, 'and math (Grad^ 1-9); and 
an outline for English as a Second Language (Grades 1-9). 

English language deficiency was determined through testing with 

the English Language Assessment Battery , developed by the NYC Board 

» 

of Education. Students were considered language deficient if they 
scored below the 20th percentile. Spanish-speaking children below 
the 20th percentile were also given the Spanish Language Assessment 
Battery . Of 669 chil dren found to be eligible, 212 were placed in 
special bilingual or intensive ESL classes; the other 457 were 
served in regular classes with "pull-out" programs which offered ESL 
instruction. The project consisted of seven bilingual classes in 
four school buildings. Two were bilingual French-English. 
Additionally, three schools offered intensive ESL classes (one 
elementary and two junior high schools). The teachers of all 
classes received special training from the project staff and ESL 
materials for language deficient students. 

The bilingual classes were initially defined as providing all 
work in the native language other than for the ESL component; 
however, some schools* bilingual classes joined the regular classes 
. for art, mus4^> gyI^^ and any other elective courses. As some 
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competence in English was attained, students were moved into main- 
stream classes, although dbmpetence levels were not defined. 
Additionally, near the elfd of the school year, the Board' became^ 
concerned about the transitional aspects of the bilingual program 
arnd insisted that the native instruction be restructured to only 
50% of the instructional time. Therefore, comparisons of groups 
and/or methods were questionable, as instructional methods were 
not held constant. 

Pre- and, post-testing with SESAT Engli sh and the SAT Readi ng and 
SAT Math were utilized to compare achievement in the bilingual/ 
ESL settings with achievement in the "pull-out" setting. An 
analysis of covariance procedure with pre-test scores as 
covariate was conducted: 

'1. SESAT Engli sh - revealed no significant difference in achieve- 
ment between the three groups. 

2. SAT Reading - revealed no significant di fferences among the 
bilingual, ESL, and "pull-out" students. 

» 

3. SAT Math - indicated significant differences between the 
bilingua' and "pull-out" groups. The students receiving 
instruction in their native language achieved higher 
scores than those whose instruction was in English. 

Strengths: The project staff was considered highly qualified and the dis- 

trict was committed to the project. 

Discussion: The enthusiasm toward the transjjtiqnal as^pect of moving the 
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students toward mainstream as quickly as possible was not 
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consistently adhered to by the staff. The Board changed its goals 

5 

near the end of the year and required more English in all settings. 

The failure to mai ntain speci fied condi tions in the treatment as 
well as the designated control group vitiates any conclusions 
regarding the preference of one method over another. There were 
achievement gains for all groups. The proficiency attained in 
mathematics in the bilingual group was significantly greater 
than in the "pull-out" program. 

While the program evaluators felt that the cultural objectives 
had been met, there was no documentatiorr that knowledge of the 
native culture had increased, other than the reviewers' recog- 
nition of colorful room decorations depicting culture or 
language instruction. The curriculum for the bilingual Spanish 
classes did Include a segment on culture. 




Reference: Balasubramonian, K. , Seelye, H,N. t De Weffer, R.E, Do bi 1i ngual edu- 

cation programs inh:ibit English language achievement? a report 
on an Illinois experiment . Paper presented at the Seventh Annual 
Convention^ Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages, 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, May 9-13, 1973. 

o 

Baker de Kanter Review - p. 42-43, Chapter 2, 

Available From: ERIC Document Reproduction Service, ED 118 703. ^ • 

Name of Study: Do Bilingual Education Programs Inhibit English Language 

Achievement? A Report on an Illinois Experiment, 

Author and Date: Balasubramonian, K. , Seelye, H.N. & De Weffer, . R.E. 

Location: Fifteen schools within three comparable school districts in Illinois. 

Treatment Group: 213 Spanish-speaking students (grades kindergarten through three) 

who received English as a Second Language instruction in the 
context of a bilingual program. 

Control Group: 104 Spanish-speaking students who received^.gli sh as a Second 

Language (ESL) instruction within the traditional school program. 

, " 'J 

Duration: Pre- to post-testing for this study was a ftve-month period 

in 1972, January to May. 

Ages: Grades K-3. 

Type of Program: ESL in transitional bilingual program compared with ESL within 

""tradi tional school program. 
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The Balasubramonian et al (1973) study was conducted in response to 
the^ fears of parents and educators that the removal of students 
from the traditional classroom to the bilingual program, resulting 
in 25% less English exposure and instruction during the school day, 
might retard English acquisition and educational achievement. 
i^e research -questions was: Do bilingual education programs in- 
hibit English language achievement? 

To probe this concern, pre- and post-test data were collected 
during a five-month interval in fifteen schools within three com-, 
parable school districts in Illinois in 1972. Program alternatives 
compared were the ESL/bi li ngual programs and the ESL/tradi tional 
approach. 

The bilingual program involved the student in a special class place 
ment for one-half of the school day; however, for one-half of that 
time (oi^ for one-fourth of the school day) the ESL program was 
given, therefore, only one-fourth of the day was different from 
that provi ded Spani sh-speaki ng students in the ESL/tradi tional 
classroom. The number of adults within environments did not vary 
(3); the regular teachers had over twice as many years of 
experience and the bilingual educators were more fluent in Spanish. 

*A pre-test, post-test non-equivalent group was used. Data were 
analyzed by ANCOVA and partial correlational analysis. The authors 
explai n that: » 

The present experiment is a situation where the 
covariate is fallible due to the imperfect 
reliability of the present measure and there is 



a possibility of a systematic^ di f ference on the 

covariate due to non-random assignment. As a 

procedure of cross validation, both ANCOVA and 

partial correlation analysis were performed and 

Lord's technique of adjustment was analyzed to 

the 2nd and 3rd grade data, using verbal and non- * 

verbal intelligence scores as covariates. 

Analysis techniques failed to detect differences. 

The results of the listening and reading comprehension tests were^ 
compared. Tests used Included the following: Test of Basic 
Experience - Language Subtest (K L) , Test of Readi ng - Inter- 
American II , D E, Vocabulary, Speed, Level; Test of General 
Intelligence - Habllidad General , Verbal , Numerical , Non- 
verbal. Pre-test data was obt^iined in January and post- 
testing occurred in May. 

The analysi s revealed no signi ficant di f ference i n the achieve- 
ment of the two groups. The amount of English achievement In 
ki n.dergarten and first grade was less than the achievement In first 
and second grades. Achievement of second and third graders 
found no significant difference between groups. 

Uhe researchers concluded that hal f -day bill ngual programs con- 
ducted In this manner do not inhibit English language achievement 
and the additional benefits of the bilingual program could enhance 

' self-concept and cultural appreciation and awareness, although 
it was not the purpose of the study to measure the^e a'ddttional 
benefits. 

A rather substantiated and appropriate application of analysis 
techniques occurred. 
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The authprs indicated a desire to have used tests reflecting 
oral language fluency, given the age level considered; however, 
the constraints made this type of assessment impractical for the 
project. The use of the selected tests was consider'&d equally 
suited for the experimental and control groups, since both groups 
taught were in lower SES Title I schools. Assignment to thesie 
two groups was not random; however, .the pre-test indicated a* high 
correlation between the two groups,* The schools with the 
bilingual programs were supposedly selected because of the higher 
percentage of Spanish-speaking children, but it was explai ned that 
a^-lack of funds was the primary reason bilingual programs were 
only in certain schools. The participants selected for inclusion 
in the study were students preseiTl for both pre- and post- 
tests. However, there was an attrition factor of 26% project, 
21% control group. 

The results, while demonstrating the need for further i nvesti- 
gation, indicated that placement in the one-half day ESL/bi lingual 
program is not detrimental to the English language development of 
the participants. Additional rewards for this alternative included 
cultural appreci ation and self-concept enhancement. 

Concerns : 

1. The interval of testing, approximately four and one-half months, 
is extremely short for pre-/post-test differences to emerge. 

2. Random assignment was not possible ^i nee children were already 
assigned to programs. It is possible that differences that 
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may be observed in t+ie post-test score are<be result of pre- 
existing group differences rather than treatment effects. 

3. The one-half day bilingual instruction as* the only treatment 
may not have been sufficient treatment for effects to be 
identified. • t. 
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Reference: 



Available From: 



Name 'of. Study: 



Barik, H. C. 4 Swain, M. Three year evaluation of a large, 
scale efli/Tly grade French immersion program: the Ottawa study. 
Language Learning , 1975,^(1) 1-30. 

Baker de Kanter Review - p. 66-67, Chapter 2, 

The Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, Toronto, 
Canada. 

Three Year Evaluation of a Large Scale Early Grade French 
Immersion Program:. The Ottawa Study.' 



Author and Date: Barik, H. C, & Swain, M. ; 1975. . 
Location: Ottawa, Canada \, 

' Treatment Groups: Cohort 1 ' >^ 



1970 - ten kindergarten classes with 'a total enrollment of 

219 children 

1971 - ten first-grade classes with a total enrollment 

■ • 

of 194 cMl dren. 

1972 - nine second-grade classes with a total enrollment of 

170 students 

Cohort II 
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1971 - twenty kindergarten classes with a total enrollment 

of 422. Data analysis used 50% of the total group. 

1972 - eighteen first-grade classes with a total enrollment of 

396. Analysis was performed on ten randomly selected 
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Students. 

Cohort III . 



1972 - twenty kindergarten classes with a total enrollment 
of 412. Analysis was performed using ten randomly 
selected students. 



Control Groups: Cohort I 



1970 - nine regular kindergarten English instructed classes with 

a total enrollment of 200 students. 

1971 - ten regular first grade classrooms with a total , 

enrollment of 225 students. 

1972 - ten regular first-grade classes with a tot^l enrollment 

of 120 students. Twelve randomly .selected students were 
included in .the^data analysis. 

Cohort II . 

— *. ' . 

1971 - twenty-one regular kindergarten classes with a total enroll- 

ment of 310. Data analysis was performed on one-half of the 
students. , . . ' 

1972 - seventeen regular fi rst-grade classrooms. Barik and Swain 

(1975) do not noteM:he enrollment figures. Ten randomly 
selected students were used for data a*nalysis. 

* 

Cohort III 
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1972 - thirteen regular kindergarten classes. The authors do not 
provide student enrollment figures. Of the total students 
enrolled, data analysis was performed by using ten 
randomly selected students. 

Duration: Three years (from the Fall of 1970 to the Spring of 19730 

Type of Program: Barik and Swain (1975) employed a French bilingual immersion 

program. French was used as the only language of instruction 
in the kindergarten and first-grade immersion classes, in the 
second-grade classrooms, one hour of English Language Arts per 
day was taught by an English-speaking teacher. The rest of 
.the instruction continued to be taught in French. The control 
group had one hour per day of FSL i nstf^uction. 

Description: The journal article that^appeared in Language Learning by . 

Barik and Swain (1975) supplied only a skeletal 
version of the longitudinal program evaluation of the French 
immer*sion school program. The article detailed the 
number of students in the treatment and control groups, the 
tests and measures used in the study, and the results of the 

Ci 

data analysis. The requirement for brevity in the journal 
article did not permit the researchers to describe the methods 
used in teacher selection or qualifications, material selection, 
or description of the actual program. As a result, it is impos- 
sible to gain a full understanding of the program itself. 

Barik and Swain (1975) provide a brief description of the 
communities that participated in the study. Students were 

■ \ 
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from two school districts in Ottawa, Canada, Students in the 
treatment and control groups were all from middle and upper- 
middle class English-speaking Canadian homes. Participation 
in the study was completely voluntary. Children with any visual, 
hearing, or emotional problems were not Included in the study. 

Test battery for the three school groups i ncluded : 

Cohort I :^ 

Otis-Lennon Mental Ability Test (Primary 1 Level) 
Clymer-Barrett Pre-Reading Battery 
Metropolitan Achievement Test 
French Comprehension Test 

Cohorts II and III 

Otis-Lennon Mental Ability Test 
Metropolitan Readiness Test 

Stanford Early School Achievement Test (Level 1) 
French Comprehension Test (1972 edition) 

Results 

Results of the test batteries for the kindergarten cohorts 
report no significant differences in numerical or pre- 
reading skills, or general cognitive development between the 
French bilingual program classes and tlTe regular English- 
classes, 

Grade 1 - Results on the Metropolitan Achievement Test showed 
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the immersion classes scored significantly lower (at the p< 
.001 level) than the control classes on word knowledge, word 
discrimination, and reading. No significant difference in 
mathematics skills was noted for the immersion groups or the 
control groups. 

Grade 2 - Performance of the immersion and control groups on the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test showed no reliable difference 
in English skills. In rathematics, the immersion classes scored 
significantly higher (p<.05) on the computation subtests. 
Scores on the Test de Rendement en Francais and the Test de 
Rendement en Mathematiques indicate that the French immersion 
group performed at the fifteenth percentile of the French- 
standardization group. 

Some caution regarding the results obtained by Barik and Swain 
(1975) nay be warranted. The researchers reportedly used only 
ten or twelve randomly selected students for some of the data 
analysis. The use of Analysis of Variance (ANOVA) and Analysis of 
Covariance (ANCOVA) techniques on such small numbers of students 
i s questionable. 

In summary, the French immersion groups in Ottawa, Canada 
appeared to be successful for students in kindergarten to Grade 2. 
The French immersion students were as proficient as the English- 
speaking control classes in reading and mathematics by Grade'2.. 
In addition, the immersion students seem to have achieved a much 
greater level of French proficiency than English-speaking 
students receiving instruction in FSL. 



The similarities of the Canadian French immersion programs are 
in sharp contrast to the characteristics of bilingual Spanish/ 
English programs in the United States, The differences in home 
language status, socio-economic status, and the educational value 
Of Jearning a second language severely limit generalizing the 
results of the Canadian studies to American models. In fact, the 
researchers of the Canadian study state that one of the most 
critical differences relates to the "social status*' of the native 
language. 

The following illustrates such^^fferences: 

!• The treatment and control groups were middle to upper-class 
English-speaking Canadian students. 

2. Although Barik and Swain (1975) evaluated non-equivalent 
groups of students, the IQ measures showed av.erage to above- 
average intelligence for both groups. 

3. Parental and community support were positive- in regard to 
the establishment of immersion programs in the school. 

4. The treatment groups already spoke a high status language - 
Engli sh. 

5. Learning French was regarded as positive and academic. 

6. Teachers were native French speakers. 

In the case of linguistic minority grou'ps, Lambert and Tucker 
(1972) researched Canadian immersion programs and suggested 
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that instruction alternatives other than an immersion model be 
provided until reading and writing skills are achieved, or that 
a completely balanced bilingual program be presented in order 
that instruction in both languages is conducted. 



\ 
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Reference: Barik, H. C. , Swain, M. , & Nwanunobi, E. A. English-French bilingual 

education:, the Elgin study through grade 5. Canadian Modern 
Language Review . 1977, _V(33). 459-475. 

Bakfer de Kanter Review - p. 68-70, Chapter 2. 

Available From: Canadian Modern Language Review , 1977', V. (33), 459-475. 

Name of Study: English-French Bilingual Education: The Elgin Study Through Grade 5. 

Author and Date: Barik, H. C, Swain, M. , & Nwanunobi , E. A.; 1977. 



Location: 



St. Thomas, Ontario, Canada. 



Treatment Group: The treatment group was comprised of English-speaking Canadian students 

enrolled in a partial French bilingual (PFI) program, St. Thomas, Ontario 

Grade ,2 (Cohort IV) 19 students ' . . 

Grade 3 (Cohort III) 21 students 
Grade 4 (Cohort II) 15 students 
Grade 5 (Cohort I) 18 students' 



Comparison 
Groups: 
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The comparison groups for English and math were comprised of English- 
speaking Canadians of comparable SES in another school in. St. Thomas, 
Ontario. They received regular instruction. 

Grade 2-24 students 
Grade 3-18 students 
Grade 4-18 students 
Grade 5-19 students 

Comparison groups in French language skills included indetermi nite 

numbers of students from two locales. Regular program students from 
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Ottawa, Canada who received French as a Second Language instruction 
comprised one French comparison group. The second French language 
comparison group was pupils in Total French Immersion programs in 
Ottawa and Toronto, Canada. 

Five-year report from a longitudinal study. 

Grade 2 through Grade 5. 

* 

A partial French Immersion (PFI) program was employed from fifst to 
fifth grade. Instruction was conducted in one language during the 
mbrning with instruction given in the other language in the afternoon. 
In the first and second grade the same teacher provided instruction in 
French and Engli sh language arts. In the third to fifth grade language 
arts in French and English were taught by different teachers. Instruc- 
tion in French reading, and writing did not begin until the end of the 
second-grade year. Science was not introduced until third grade. 
Mathematics, music, French language arts, and science were taught in 
French. English language arts, physical education, and other 
non-academic subjects were taught in English. 

Test Mastery - The following measures were administered to the treat- 
ment and English-speaking control groups in the spring of 1975: 

1. The Otis-Lennon Mental Ability Test 

2. Canadian Cognitive Abilities Test, Non-Verbal Battery 

3. Metropolitan Achievement Test 

The treatment arid French language control groups were administered 
the following tests: 



!• French Comprehension Test 

2. Test de Rendement en Francais 

3, Test de Lecture 

The results from Barik and Swain (1977) do not reflect any pre- 
dictable trend or pattern. The scores from each cohort fluctuated 
randomly from year to year in both English and math. It would be 
logical to assume that the scores from one cohort would reveal a^ 
gradual increase or decrease from one year to the next, iinrstead, the 
results in Cohort I Grade 3 indicate that the English control group 
performed significantly better (at the ,001 level of confidence) in 
English than the French bilingual treatment group. No differences were 
reported in math computation, math concepts, and problem-sol vi ng. Since 
two of the three math subsections involved reading, there is a dis- 
crepancy between the scores for reading and the scores for math. In 
contrast to the significantly poorer English s^Mills demonstrated in 
Grade 3, Cohort 1 groups performed similarly in English and math for 
grades 4 and 5. 

In Cohort II, the Grade 2 English control group performed significantly 
better in word di scriml|Tation, reading arid spelling. (at the .01 level 
of confidence). Scores fdr Grades 3 and 4 of the same cohort are not 
significant. No significant differences were reported in math for 
Grades 2 and 3 of Cohort II. The Grade 4 Engli sh control did-better 
in math (at the .001 level of confidence in computation) and .01 level 
for the total math scores. Math subtests requiring verbal ability 
(erg. concepts, verbal items), reported no significant differences. 



A more extreme illustration of unexplained random differences was 
evident for the Cohort III group. In Grades 1 and 2 no significant 
^differences were reported for e^ither math or reading. In Grade 3 the 
English control group performed significantly better in reading (at the 
.01, .001, and .05 levels of confidence) on subtests. The same phen- 
omenon occurred in math. The Gratte--^ English control group 6Xji 
significantly better on all the math subtests. Differences were re- 
ported at the .001 level of confidencei, in computation, concepts, and 
total math^ Even though Barik and Swain (1977) adjysted the mean 
scores in math and reading by holding age and IQ constant, the 
unpredictable performance of the treatment cohorts raises questions. 

The fi rst question to be raised is why were the Grade 2 treatment groups 
tested on instruments that required the ability to read? In the 
description of the program, Barik and Swain i^^^) \^^^ ^^^^ reading 
instruction was not begun until the end of Gr^de 2 f^r all of the 
treatment groups. 

The second question relates to the extent^that a curriculum or quality 
of teaching might have varied from year to year.^ Significant 
differences in instruction have introduced a, variable that may\e)Cplain 
the random extremes in the performance of the groups. 

Unfortunately, the researchers did not design or conduct this investi- 
gation with either appropriate performance measures or adequate control 
of extraneous variables. Therefore, the results obtained do not 
appear to be reliable enough to answer theVesearch question asked. In 
fact, Barik and Swain (1977) conclude that the inconsistent findings of 
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their investigation warranted "detailed analysis of the curriculum 
documenting the nature of the materials in use, the teaching strategies 
and the pedagogical approaches" used. 
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Reference: 



Campeau, P.L.^, Roberts, A. I.H. > Bowers, J.E» , Austin, M. & 
Roberts, S,J, The identification and description of exemplary 
bilingual education programs . Palo Alto, California: 
American Institute for Research, August, 1975 (Corpus .Christi 
component of report, D 57-76). 



Baker de Kanter Review- p. 16-17, Chapter 2. 
Available From: ERIC Document Reproduction Service ED 123 893. 

Name o"^ Study: The Identification ^nd Description of Exemplary Bilingual Education 

Programs. 

Autho/^ and Pate: Campeau, Peggy L., Roberts, A;O.H. , Bowers, J.E., Austin, M. & 

Roberts, S.J.; 1970-71 through 1974-75. 



Locaclon: 



Corpus Christi Independent School District, Corpus Christi, Texas. 



Treatment GroOp: 



143 students in three elementary schools beginning with six kinder- 
garten classes in 1970-71 and adding one grade level per year until 
a population of 519 students was being served in 1973-74 comprised 
the initial treatn^t group. Data collection was consistent only 
through the end of the 1973-74 school year when 519 students were en- 
rolled in the project in grades 1-3 in three schools (Crockett, Travis, 
and Evans). Those enrolled in the treatment group from 1970-1974 are 
indicated according to grade level below: 
\ • 



Year Kindergarten First Second 

1970- 71 . 143 

1971- 72 164 126 " * 

1972- 73 T73 * 155 107 

1973- 74 154 148 124 



Third 



.93 



Total 

143 
290 
435 
519 
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Control Group: Three elSmentary schools served as control schools. The schools were 

selected by'the Bilingual Project Staff due to their close proximity 
to Project schools; the building principals designated one class at 
eacnNtrade level as a control^ The Project description stated that 
classa forming control were approximately equal to the project group 
in terms of low*SES. Although the report does not'specify the exact 
number of control students, analysis of the tables provided" for the 
various grade level perforrr^ances on tests indicates thfit in 1972-73 
there were 207 controls to 321 Project students tested on at least one 
scale. . ■ . K ' , . 

Attrition was not addressed consistently and the numbers tested varied 
on each scale. Absenteeism in both groups was extreme, with an average 
of "353 per class or 12.7 per pupiU This rate of absente^i.1sm possibly 
contributed to considerable .variations wi the number of students 
evaluated on each measure. 

Class size of the controls was 23 in comparison to 29 for Project 
students in the kindergarten level; otherwise,' at grades 1 and 2 con- 
trols and Project students were equal in terms of class size. • 

Duration: Test data was collected consistently for 1970-71 , 1971-72, 1972-73, . 

and 1973-74 school years. The Project continued ^during the 1974-75 
school year, but the Project staff responsibilities were realigned 
and the assessment/evaluation process was restructured, 

e 

Ages: Grades involved were kindergarten, first, second, and third. 

n 

t .. . ^. - • • ■ ■ 

Type of Program: Transitional bilingual education. -. 
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Description: Although the term "transitional" is not used, students were mo^ed as 

° \' * * 

quickly as feasible to increase Engli sh usage. The type of indi/idual - 
ization that took place makes the Project classroom programs difficult 
to describe and impossible to replicate. A statement from the PiHdect 
description illustrates the individualization efforts: 

"In kindergarten, instruction in English, was initially establi.shed at 
lOX of day; Spanish at 90% of day. Individual differences in children 
necessitated adjustments in language emphasis and by the end of the 
kindergarten year many children were receiving instruction in bbth 
languages for equal amounts of time. Before the end of grade Tlthis is 
true for all children." . . . 

Ki ndergarten xhil dren were not screened for ell^gi bi 11 ty and participa- 
tion was voluntary. Initial teacher observation and reliance on 
Spanish for communication was the basis for grouping and ^e-grouping 
^ of students. There was not a description of the selection process for 
the control students, other than the information that a neai^by school 
was selected (with equivalent SES) and that the building principal 
selected one class at each grade level of project . operation. 

Variation occurred in project classes instructional methods. "In one 
school classes are self-contained, in another all classes at a ggrade ' 
level are in 'open space' which entailed large grouping and 

cooperative teaching with daily trading of teachers for subject ^ ^ * 

>\ ' I 

areas." This t\pe arrangement was"" accompli shed in a circular build- 

ing with pie-shaped classes and .a resource center in the middle of 

the building. The number of volunteer hours to assist individuHs 

also varied. Involvement increased from almost non-existent to over 

* 3300 hours of help to classrooms (supervise playground, chaperone, 

individual reading and conversation, provide snacks, tell stories, 
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assist in materials preparation and field trip supervision)^ Infor- 

'3 ^ 
mation about control class curriculum, schedule, assistance for 

^-'-^ . ' 
aides/volunteepy is'not included, except for on6 statement: "Until 

the 1974-75 academic year, control students were instructed mono- 
lingual ly in English, Heavy emphasis was placed on r.eadi ng and 

« 

math." 

The Cot'pus Chri sti' Bili ngual Program was selected from one hundred 
seventy-five programs as one of four exemplary programs by the 
Oissemi^natipn Review Panel of the Education Division (DHEW). The 
introduction to the report states that "these four programs revealed 
sound evidence demonstrating significantly improved student outcomes." 
Since' the focus of the report was on. programmi ng aspects, there is 
considerably more information regarding texts utilized, daily sche- 
dule, staff training, cost factors, and individualization tech- 
niques involving aides and volunteers than on research aspects of 
the project. In fact, details regarding data analysis are sketchy 
and the text states that evaluation data has been "summarized". 

The objective of the Corpus Christi bilingual project was to provide 
an effective bili ngual -bi cultural program for children of Mexican- 
American descent. The four ways of reaching the goal specified 
were: 

.1)' of instructTonal strategies and routines selected specifically 

■ - ^ " " J 

the program'; \ 

2) Review, selection, adaptation and/or development of appropriate 
materials; 
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3) Implementation of a-staff development program tailored to program 
strategies and teacher needs; 

4) Direct, intensive involvement of parents through voluntary 
participation in a variety of program activities that depend on 
their help. 

The major features of the program were as follows: 

1) Use of bilingual teachers exclusively at kindergarten and first 
grade, with pairing of monolingual with t>i lingual teachers for 
cooperative teaching in grades 2-4. 

2) Experienced bilingual Instructional Consul tants provided personal 
assistance and weekly visits to teachers. 

3) Daily cooperative planning among teachers and aides by grade level 

4) Administrative staff conducted planning, coordination, and 
monitori ng. 

5) Introduction of English reading readiness and aural /oral skills 
as soon as chil d demonstrates minimal aural comprehension of 
English. There was no indication of how this was measured or 
criteria of "minimal" comprehension. 

6) Emphasis on Engli sh, readi ng and communi ration skills for the 
duration of the program. 

7) Use of bilingual teacher aides for instructional support and 
reinforcement. 
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8) Use of teacher-developed curriculum materials tailored to partici- 
pants' needs, 

?' 

9) Provision of intensive pre-service training for aH project staff, 
reinforced by monthly in-service training during the school year, 

10) Promotion of parent commitment to the program through direct 

involvemervt in classroom related activities which included parent 
education meetings, Parent Advisory Council, classroom involvement, 
(3300 hours of help in-^^the supervision of children), materials 
exchanges and tutoring. 

Evaluation design: Students were administered pre- and post-tests each 
year. Means and /or grade equivalents -were- compared for project and . 
control students. 



The following table reflects the scales and when administered: 

Tests Grades Administered 

Administered 1972-73 1973-74 

Stanford Early School Achievement Test K K 

Inter-American General Ability Spanish K K 

Inter-American General Ability English K K 

SRA Achievement Test Primary I 1 1 

SRA Achievement Test Primary Tl 2 2,3 

Inter-American Reading Spanish Level I 1 ,2 1,2 

Inter-American Reading English Level I - 1,2 1,2 

Inter-American Reading Spanish Level II 2 2 

Inter-American Reading English Level II 2 2 



To verify teacher opinion regarding initial selection of students who 
were Spanish-speaking, the Oral English Proficiency Test was adminis- 
tered to a 10% random sample. There was no information regarding the 
outcome of this administration. 
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Pr oject staff utilized a basic comparison design in 1972-73 and 1974-75, 
involving administration of pre-tests and post-tests to both pro- 
ject and control groups within each grade, Evaluators point out that 
the two groups may not show sampling equivalence, although the narrative 
states that an "attempt was made to balance both groups as closely as 
possible in terms of ethnic mix, maturation, and the test instruments 
administered." Matching was made at the school level by the building 
principals. Consideration was given to the similarity in SES and 
grade level. Building principals selected an existing class to'serve 
as a control. 

Of the families in the Project, 81% had incomes within the poverty 

level • The^ average fami ly had 4.5 chll dren. An extremely hilgb „ 

absentee rate was present, particularly at the kindergarten level. 
In the Project, 92% were Spanish surnamed and, according to informa- 
tion from the parents, 74% were native Spanish speakers, and 50% 
relied mostly on native Spanish for communication. Teacher observation 
and assessment of reliance on Spanish for communication was the basis 
for in-class groupings designed for greater individualization. 

The Project program at the kindergarten level consisted of two hours 
daily of language development and language arts, English and Spanish. 
The kindergarten teachefs^in 1972-73 at control schools averaged ten 
years experience whije six kindergarten teachers at Project schools 
were all first or second year teachers. Emphasis was placed on 
developing enthusiasm for communicating in English and Spanish in all 
activities. Teachers did not correct usage in either language or 
evaluate performance formally. English reading readiness was intro- 
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duced as kindergarteners developed ability, to learn these skills. 80St 
of the students were provided reading readiness in kindergarten and 
the other 20% received lifeadi ng readi ness instruction in the first part 
of the first grade. Children spent 45 minutes a day on Spanish social 
studies (Spanish culture and heritage) and 45 minutes on mathematics. 
Phonetic anal^jsis skills were taught first in Spanish. 

In other classrooms children were grouped for language dominance and 
achievement. Children worked in 3-4 in-class groups for each subject 
with rotation of teachers/aides/volunteers every 20 to 30 minutes. 
The process was highly individualized with teacher and aide giving 
special assistance and at least one parent volunteer in each classroom 
to hear children read aloud, converse, interact, or work independently. 

Results 

As stated previously, evaluation data was summarized. However, data 
strongly suggest that the bilingual program results in "superior 
achievement in both languages by project pupils in comparison to con- 
trols" (p.D-62). Results of evaluations are reported by grade level 
for 1972-73 and 1973-74. 

1972-73: Scores are reported by mean pre-test and post-test and post- 
test adjusted for pre-test mean group differences on the verbal, 
numerical and non-verbal parts of both Spanish and English versions of 
t he Inter-American General Ability Test . 

Kindergarten: Project pupils showed significantly higher adjusted post- 
test scores on the Inter-American General Ability Spanish Test than did 
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controls. No significant difference was found on two Inter-American 
Engli sh subtests nor on three of the Stanford Early School 
Achievement Tests. 



First Grade: Project pupils showed significantly higher (.01 level) 
adjusted post-test scores on both subtests of the Spanish and English 
versions of the Inter-American Reading Tests and also achieved signifi- 
cantly higher (.01 level) on all 3 subtests of the SRA Achievement 
Tests . 

Second Grade: Project , ^piU showed signi ficantly higher (.01 level) 
adjusted post-test scores on both subtests of both versions of Inter- 
American Reading Tests and two of three SRA Achievement Tests , with 
but one subtest exception (the comprehension part of the Spanish 
version of the Inter-American Reading Test ). 

1973-74: The same instruments were utilized as the previous school 
year but post-test covariance adjustments were not calculated. 
Program effectiveness* was demonstrated by significant mean gain 
differences favoring project groups. 

Kindergarten: Project pupils showed significant gains in comparison 
to controls on the Spanish yersion of the Inter-American General 
Abi li ty Test , but were equivalent to controls on the Stanford Early 
Achievement Test . 

first Grade: Project first graders outperformed controls by approxi- 

■ f 

mat^ly 0.5 grade equivalents on the SRA Achievement Tests (sig. levels 

are not reported) and significantly outgained controls on both versions 

fj ■ . 
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of the Inter-American Reading Tests . Project pupils averaged signi fir 
cantly above the grade level/ 

^ Second Grade:- Project pupils outperformed controls with respect to 

average grade equivalents op the SRA Achievement Series (though 
mean di f ferences were not statistically significant). Project pupils 
significantly outgained controls on the Spanish version of the Inter- 
American Reading Tests , The reverse was true on the English version 
of the Inter-American Reading Test (controls significantly outgained 
project pupils). 

Third Grade: All differences on the three subtests of the SRA 
Achievement Test favored the Project group (0.4 grade equivalents). 
Project pupils significantly outgained the controls on both versions 
of the Inter-American Reading Tests . 

Since the same tests were used both years to measure English and 
Spanish, longrtudinal research was possible. The additive effects of 

u 

the project were considered by comparison of scores of 213 children re- 
maining in the program with those entering the project at a later 
grade. Results of the comparison indicated that length of time in the 
program was significantly related to test performance. 

Strengths: The Project involved a large sample size with cohort grouping 

for successive years. The project utilized individualized approaches. 

Perhaps the greatest strengths of the Project were the staff training 
and parent involvement as advisors, volunteers and supporters. / 

Discussion: > The information cited in the Project description concluded that Project 

pupils outperformed controls on numerous measures, and the longitudinal 
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analysis indicated that continuation in the progranTliaa additive bene- 
fits for language development in both languages. Information available 
regarding the control classes makes comparisons questionable, espe- 
cially since there were many variables unaccounted for within the 



selection, instructional methods, pupil /teacher/aide/parent volunteer 
ratios, and variations in program approaches (self-contained and open 
rotating classes, cooperative monolingual -bilingual team efforts as 
well as the all bilingual approach). Additionally, the initial place- 
ment criteria and the process of individual matriculation within and 
between classes based on "minimal English comprehension" is not speci- 
fied. The amount of Spanish utilized with Project students varied 
with individual students in their interactive relationships with 
teacher{s), aide(s), and Spanish-speaking parent volunteers. 



Proiject setting. Some of these included the method of subject 
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'Reference: 



Carsrud, K. & Curtis, J, Final technical report: E SEA Title VII 
bilingual project . Austin: Austi n^ Independent School District, 
1980, (Publication No. 79.21). 



Baker de Kanter Review - p. 55-56, Chapter 2. 

Available From: Austin Independent School District, Office of Research and 

Evaluation, 6100 Guadalupe, Austin, TX 78752. 

Name of Study: 1979-80 ESEA Title VII Bilingual Project 

Author and Date: Carsrud, K. & Curtis, J.; 1980. 



Location: 



Austin Independent School District 



Allison Elementary School 
Becker ^lementary School 
Brook^Elementary School 
Dawson Elementary School 
Govalle Elementary School 
Ortega Elementary School 
Sanchez Elementary School 
Zavala Elementary School 



Treatment Group: Project students comprised five language categories: 

Spanish monolingual, Spanish dominant^ bilingual, English 
dominant, English monolingual. More than five hundred students 
from kindergarten through sixth grade were involved. 

Comparison Group: Non-priject students comprised five language categories: 

Spani*o monoli ngual , Spanish dominant, bilingual, English 
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Duration: 




dominant, English monolingual. Approximately two hundred students 

from kindergarten through sixth grade were i ncluded^,-with-^ro^- - 

comparisons being made with the district'^s overall Mexican ^ 
American student population, (number unknown) 

This study focused on the instructional period from September, 
1979 through June, 1980, but longitudinal analyses were made 
over a five-year period, 1975-1980, 

Grades K through 6. 



Type of^^ogram: Transitional bilingual education. 



Descri ption\ 



This technical report contains the purpose of, procedures for, and 
results from each instrument employed in data collection relevant 
to major decision questions, evaluation questions, and student 
outcome objectives of the 1979-80 ESEA Title VII Bilingual 
Project. These questions and objectives were: 

I What type of bilingual program should the Austin Independent 
School District have? 
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What is the nature of the English-Spanish bilingual program 
(i.e. transitional or maintenance) that the Austin Independent 
School District currently has? 

II Should a maintenance bilingual program such as the Title -VII 
program be funded locally if no federal funds are available? 

What is the achievement in English of students who have been 
in a bilingual program for a varying length of time (1-5 
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years,)? 

Do the'students in the Austin Independent SchooT^is^trtct 
K-5 bilingual progr-am maintain or improve their Spanish 
reading skills? 

What have been the achievement gains over the last four years 
for the following groups of children? 

Project : 

Spanish dominant ^ . 

bilingual 

English dominant (Spanish-speaking) 
Engli sh monoli ngual 

Non-project ; 

Spanish dominant 

^ I 

bilingual 

Englrsrtr dominant (Spanish-speaki ng) 
Engli sh monoli ngual 

' ■ ■ J ■ ■ 

What should be the foci for parental involv^i^efit project -wide? 

I, 

What are the effects of parentBlr^i ntervehtion through involve 

/• f 

ment with Experience Based Curriculum units , on jstuoent 

• ' • /I 
achievement? ' ' * , 

/■ 

• What are the activities of the community representatives in^ 
project sc*ht)o1s? 
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Did attendance at Parent Ad^i so ryvGroup meetings improve 
during 1979-80 when compared with 1978-79 attendance? 



Which services and activities of ^the parental involvement 
component are most highly valued by parents, and what additional 
services would be helpful? 



IV Should the Austin Independent School District implement the 
Experience Based Curriculum.? 

What is the effect of the Experienced Based Curriculum on 



reading achievement 
conceptual development 



f\ V What components of the program appear most effective? 

What were the levels of attainment for e*ach objective?. 

1. Students in kindergarten will demonstrate an increase in 
Spanish oral language skills^ , , . 

1.1 Materials identified by the^ curricul um specialist to 
complement the Experience Based Curriculum units will, be 
furnished to all teachers. Spanish language materials 
will be furnished to all teachers instructing in Spanish. 
English language materials will be furnished to teachers 
instructing in English. 

2. Students in kindergarten will demonstrate an increase in 
English language skjlls. 
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2.1 A member of the project supervi sory 'team will visit each 
new^ teacher's classroom -aiT average of at least, once per * 
month arnd experienced teachers' classi^ooms on an expressed 
need basis. 

3.1 Demonstration Ipsspns and other^ types of on-campus acti- 

4 

^ , vities will be planrjed and/or conducted by a member of 

" ' ^ the project staff for each school and documented by a log ^ 
of these sessions. :* . 

^ 7; Title VII students in grades 4-5 receivi ng^ math instruction 
in English will demons trajt€< greater gains in math skills 
when tested in English than did students' in. 1978-79. 

8i Title VILstudents in grades 2-5 will demonstrate greater 

I " • 

\ gains In vocabulary skills in English than did the 

1978-19 student?.- 

9.. Titl^e^VII students in grades 1-5 receiving Spanish instru^c- 

tion wi.l1 demonstrate signi ficant gai.ns in Spanish 

i ^ -^^ . ' . ' „ 

/ , comprfehens-ion"^and vocabulary. « , 

• \ » 

' ' ' t» 

10. title VII students in grades 2-5 receiving English reading 
instTHJCtion will demonstrate more significant gains in 
English reading than did the 1978-79 students! 

VI What components «of the program appear most effective? 

What were the levels of attainment for each objective?, 

3. Spanish, dorm n ant students in kindergarten will demonstrate 

^ qreater gains in basic concepts (tested in Spanish) than^ 
■ -52- 
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was true of kindergarteners in 1978-79. 



4. English dominant students in ki ndergarten^wi 1 1 demon- 
strate greater gains in basic concepts (tested in 

English) than was true of ki ndergarteners-ttf 1978-79. 

* " ♦ 

5. Spanish dominant students in *ki ndergarten will demon- 
strate greater acquisiti6n of quantitative concepts when 
tested in Spanish than was true of kindergarteners in 
1978-79. fl ^ ' . 



6. English dominant students in ki ndergarten wi 1 1 demon- 
strate greater acquisition of quantitative concepts when 
tested in English than was true of ki ndergarteners in 
1978. ' f 



Although this is an incomplete list of the deci-sion and evaluation 
questions and objectives, the above is a complete list of those 
questions and objectives noted and addressed in the Carsrud 
and Curtis report. The eleven areas of data collection include: 



PAL Oral Language Dominance Measure 

\ California Achievement TesT 

\ Boehm Test of Basic ConcepTs 
Spanish Reading Test ^Prueba de Loctura ) 
Community Representative Activity Logs 
Documentation of Staff Development Activities 
Parent Interviews 

Supervisor's Record of Classrooms Visited 
Documentation of Materials Sent to Schools 
Community Advisory Group Sign- In, Sheets 
Interviews with School Personnel 



The authors, Carsrud and Curtis, clearly describe how students 
were identified as being in one of five language categories, but 
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little information was provided on how. students were selected for 
the project. It appears the only Criteria for involvement 
in the project were: 1) enrollment in one of the schools which 
sponsored the ESEA Titl,e VII Bilingual Project; 2) parental desire ♦ 
for their chil dren t& parti ci pate in the project; 3) the students' 
own Hispanic heritage. 



Strengths: 



Di scussion: 



9 



It appears one of the strengths of this study is^that it included a 
variety of data collection techniqlies and sources. 

Primary Acquisition of Languages 

The Primary Acquisition of Languages Oral Language Dominance Measure 
(PAL) was administered to collect data to determine what components 
of the bilingual program appeared most effective. Student outcome 
objectives were listed as:' 1) Students in kindergarten will demon- 
strate an increase in Spanish oral language skills; and 2) students 
in kindergarten will demonstrate an increase in English language 
skills. 



In the fall, kindergarten students who reported a non-English 
language to at least one item on the Survey of Home Languages 
were administered the PAL as a pre-test. In the spring, 
a sample of project and non-project kindergarten students wer^e 
administered the PAL as a post-test. Apparently, many students 
were pre-tested and not post-tested, but the sample comparison 
of pre- and post-test scores included 88 students tested in 
English and 78 students tested in Spanish, The sampling 
procedure was not explained, but it was noted in the report: 
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Although this sample i ncluded -Students from both project 

and non-project classrooms, there were no non-project students 

in the bilingual or Spanish dominant categories. 

In (jfther words, the comparison group consisted of students repre- 
senting only one language category, English monolingual or dominant, 
while the experimental group consisted of students representing 
three language categories: Spanish monolingual or dominant; 
bilingual; and English monolingual or dominant, ANOVA comparisons 
between project and non-project English dominant students were made, 
but comparisons between project and non-project students in other 
language categories were not made because of the lack of bilingual 
and Spanish dominant non-project students in these categories. 
Results indicate that the project and non-project English dominant 
groups did not differ in their rate of Spanish gains. 

When comparing pre- and post-test PAL scores, two groups of students 
showed significant gains in English: non-project English dominant 
students and Spanish dominant project students. Bilingual and 
English dominant project students did not show significant gains. 
In reaction to the finding that non-projeCt English dominant 
students improved more than project students,\they noted: 

It appears that special attention may need to be paid to the 
English language acquisition of bilingual and English dominant 
students in the bilingual program in future years, so that 
these students do not fall behind in their English verbal 
ability. 

The reliability and validity of this data is uncertain. Although 
the PAL was administered under standardi zed condi tions in the 
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spring, the researchers noted, "In the fall, conditions are supposedly 
standardized, but this standardization is not certain." Only five 
to six months elapsed between fall pre-testing and spring post- 
testing. Inter-rater correlations ranged between .71 and .94 for 
five raters in previous years, but researchers indicated that the 
correlations would be lower for the 1979-80 program year, 

California Achievement Test 

The California Achievement Test (CAT ) was administered to a sample 
of students in grades 2-5 in order to address the following 
four aspects of the 1979-80 Title VII Bilingual Programs: 1) 
Overall student achievement including a comparison of project and 
non-project students, and gains for the current year; 2) 
Experience Based Curriculum (EBC), Early versus Delayed 
Treatment groups; 3) EBC Parent Training; and 4) Impact of the 
program on long-term academic achievements. 

The EBC consists of activity oriented units produced by the project 
to teach communication skills through introductory and fpl low-up " 
lessons associated with field trip experiences. The Early Treatment 
Group was comprised of project students who were exposed to the 
EBC units and field experiences from September, 1979 to February, 
1980, while the Delayed Treatment Group was comprised of project 
students who were not exposed to EBC units or field experiences 
until after February, 1980. 

Three parent groups were involved in the EBC parent training, the 
Volunteer Participant Parent Training Group were parents who 
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volunteered and were actually chosen to vpartici pate in the 



parental i nvolvement activi ties. The Volun 



Parent Training Group were* parents who a\so volunteered to partici- 
pate in the EBC parental i nvol vement activi ties, but were placed 
in the group of randomly selected volunteers who did not participate. 
The Non-Volunteer Parent Training Group were parents who did not 
volunteer to participate in any of the EBC parental involvement 
activities. 

Reading subtests were administered to a sample of project students 
and non-project students in grades 2-5, while math subtests were 
administered only in grades 4 and 5, The sampliTig procedure was 
explained in detail and appears adequate and appropriate. Both 
project and non-prqject groups were represented by four language 
categories: Spanish dominant, bilingual, English dominant (Spanish- 
speaking), and English monolingual. However, approximately 75% 
of the project students were either English dominant or English 
monolingual. Concerning problems with test administration that 
might have affected the validity of the data, researchers noted, 
"The school personnel who administered the pre-test in previous 
Aprils may or may not have followed consistent procedures." This 
study did not report validity data. 

Both project and non-project students in Grades 2-5 showed signi- 
ficant gains in their Reading Total scores from April, 1979 to 
February, 1980. On Math Total scores, 4th and 5th grade project 
students also showed significant pre- to post-test gains; 4th 
grade non-project students did not show significant gains in their 
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rath scores. A comparison of gains made by project and non- 

> 

project students indicated the two groups did not differ at any 
grade level on the jCAT Readi ng Total . On Math Total , project 
students gained more than non-project students at 4th grade, but 
not at 5th grade. Although both groups gained in their raw 
scores, their scores generally declined with respect to 
national percentiles. 

Comparisons between Early and Delay/d EBC Treatment groups on 
the^ Vocabulary, Comprehension, and Readi ng Total Scales of the 
CAT indicate that the two treatment ||roups did not differ on any 
of the scales at grades 2-4; at grade 5, the Delayed Treatment 
qnou^ made greater gains than the Early Treatment group on the 
Vocabulary and Reading Total scales of the CAT . Researchers 
noted: 

It appears that the EBC units were not any more effective, 
and perhaps were less effective, than the curriculum they 
replace. The results of the fifth grade may reflect an even 
greater need at this level for complex and sophisticated 
materials which emphasize achievement related skills.^ 

Comparisons between the three EBC parent training groups indi- 
cate there were no differences between the three groups on the 
Vocabulary, Comprehension, or Reading Total scales of the CAT . 
However, researchers noted: 

...the students whose parents volunteered to partici pate i n 
the parent training scored consistently higher at both pre- 
and post-testing than students whose parents di-d not 
volunteer. It appears that parents doi make a difference. 

Boehm Test of Basic Concepts 
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The Boehm Test of Basic Concepts was administered to alTkinder- 
garteners in September, 1979, and retested iji February, 1980, 
The purpose of the testing was to provide information addressing 
overall kindergarten achievement, EBC impact on Early and 
Delayed Treatment groups, and EBC parertWl- involvement activities 
impact on academic achievement. The test was administered by 
classroom teachers who may or may not have received training 
on the administration of this particular test. Researchers also 
noted that "Individual variations in administration procedures 
may have occurred." Students receiving the majority of their 
instruction in Spanish took the Boehm in Spanish, all others 
took the Boehm i n English. Teachers made the decision as to 
which language to test in, and pre- and post-testing were done in 
the same .language. Two language categories were represented in 
the testing: Spanish dominant and English dominant. However, 
the comparison group consisted of only English dominant students. 
Results of the Boehm analysis indicate that the project students 
gained more than the non-prodect students on all Boehm sub- 
scales, except for Time. The results also indicated greater 
gains than Delayed Treatment groups on their Boehm Total scores, 
while for groups tested in English, Delayed Treatment students 
performed better than Early Treatment students. The three parent 
training groups in the EBC Parental Involvement component did 
not differ in their gains on Total Score. 

Spanish Readi ng Test 

The Spanish Reading Test , or Prueba de Lectura (PAL ), was adminis- 
tered to 3rd, 4th,- and 5th grade prodect' and non-project students 
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who had taken the test in the Spring of the previous school 
year. It is unclear how many students were -excluded from 
testing because they had not been tested the previous year. 
Testing was done in March, 1980, and although some make-up sessions 
were scheduled, they were not always possible. Three language 
categories were represented in the testing: Spanish domi na^ht 
students who received reading instruction primarily or solely in 
Spanish; English dominant students receiving reading instruction 
in English only; and English dominant students receiving some 
reading instruction in Spanish. However, there were no Spanish 
dominant project students in the 4th and 5th grade samples. 

3rd grade English domi nant and Spanish dominant students who were 
receiving Spanish reading instruction made significant gains on 
their Total Score on the PAL . Non-project students, >nd those 
English dominant students who did not receive Spani sh;readi ng 
instruction did not make significant gains i n their PAL scores. 
Regression analyses were conducted to compare gains of .project and 
non-project students. At grades 3 and 4, project students showed 
greater gains than non-project students. In grade 5, pr'oject and 
non-project students did not differ in their rate of gains. 

A longitudinal analysis of third, fourth, and fifth grades was 
also done with twenty-five to eighty-three students, who were 
consistently project or non-project over a three-year peribd, 
1977-1980. Although project students tended to score higher than 
non-project students, the authors noted: \ 

\ 

\ 
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An inadequate sample of consistently non-project students 
precluded a comparison of project and non-prqject students.,, 
since the sample of non-project students was small, estimates 
of means for that group may be less accurate than for project 
students. 

Community Representative Activity Logs 

i? 

Each school's community representative maintained a log which 
consisted of a checklist detailing all of their daily activities. 
No mention is made of how these representatives were selected 
or their qualifications* A random sample of five dates was chosen 
for examination in the analysis of community representatives* 
activities. However, some schools were^bmable to provide data 
due to prolonged vacancies in community representative positions 
throughout the year. Analysis of the available data indicated 
community representatives spent most of their time making 
home visits. The main purpose of the home visits, telephone calls, 
and other activities was to improve school attendance, interview 
parents, and secure clothing, food, services, etc. for the 
students. 

Documentation of Staff Development Activities 

The documentation consisted of a listing of staff development 
activities conducted by Title VII during the school year. There 
was a total of 199 sessions listed, but one-third of these only 
involved one participant. Three-fourths of the sessions 
foCajsed on training in either bilingual education methods or 
general teaching methods. 

Parent Interviews 



A randoiiv sample of ainety -seven parents- was interviewed by 
community representatives for the purpose of determining 
which services and activities were most beneficial to parents, 
and to secure feedback and suggestions concerning the services 
provided by the community representatives. Data was not available 
from some schools due to vacancies in community representative 
positions throughout the year. The authors noted: 

The results of these interviews indicate that the training of 
parents by community representatives and their use of the home 
(EBC) units had no measurable or consistent effect upon the 
parents* knowledge of or attitudes toward school and bilingual 
education. 

The data also verified the activities of the community repre- 
sentatives as noted in their daily activity logs and parents 
indicated a need for more of the same kind of services. 

Supervisors Record of Classrooms Visited 

Title VII supervisors kept a record of the date of each visit they 
made to a project classroom throughout the year. A comparison 
with recorded visits from previous years indicated an increase in 
visitation, but it was not possible to determine from the 
available data whether or not the supervi sors * vi sits actually 
corresponded to the expressed needs of the teachers visited. The 
191 visits only average out to about two teachers visited per 
school each month. 

Documentation of Materials Sent To Schools 

The Curriculum Specialist for Title VII maintained a listing 

of all materials sent to the project schools. The listing re- 
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veals that the materials distributed to project teachers were, 
four EBC units which focused on: 1) Pollution; 2) Nutrition 
and Mexican American foods; 3) The Vaquero; and 4) The Wide 
World of Sports. * ^ . . 

Community Advi sory Group Sign-In Sheets 

These sign-in sheets contain the name and other information for 
persons attendi n^' each of the eight Title VII Community Advi sory 
Group meetings. Results indicate no significant changes in 
attendance when compared to previous years, with a current 
attendance average of forty-one. However, it was noted that 
everyone present may not have signed in. ' 

School Personnel Interviews 

Thirty-one Title VII teachers were randomly selected to be 
interviewed in April and May, 1980 by persons from the Office 
of Research and Evaluation. Results indicate an average class 
size of 22.6 with 1.4 students in each class being Spani<sW'mono- 
lingual; 17 of the teachers interviewed had no Spanish monolingual 
students, while the other fourteen teachers had- from one to. seven 
Spanish monoli ngual students ip their classes. Teachers spent an 
average of 82.5% of the time teaching in English, with ten of tfje 
teachers indicating they taught only in English. Only half of 
the teachers interviewed had bilingual certification. Teachers' 
perceptions of what the bilingual program was and what it should 
be were diverse, but they commonly expressed a strong need for 
instructional materials, coordination between the bilingual 

# 
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curriculum and the AISD curriculum, bilingual speci ali sts, ^and 
support service's. There was a diversity of opinion among- the 
teachers interviewed concerning more specific areas of the Title 
VH program. " 

Summary ^ 

0 

Although it was the intention of • the federal- legi slators 
for ESEA Title VH programs to improve the achievement of students 
who enter public schools with a Spanish-speaking background, the 
vast majority of students in the AISD Title Vfl program - 
approximately seventy-five percent - were English dominant or 
English monolingual. The achievement gains noted in the program 
seem attributable to these English speaking students, rather than 
the bilingual, Spanish dominant,' &nd Spanish monolingual students. 
In addition, teachers provided instruction in English 82.5% of 
the /time, making the program one of "immersi.on" rather than 
traditional bilingual education. Only one-half of the teachers 
possessed bilingual certf f icatior\. Although the major strength 
of this evaluation was the variety of input data and methods of 
data collection, the lack of input and controls in various stages 
of evaluation and incomparable project and non-project groups make 
•it difficult for AISD to make satisfactory decisions regarding 
.the future of their bilingual program. Carsrud and Curtis noted ' 
in their overal 1 eval ua^ion summary: 

If any of the AISD Title VII projects are to be considered 
for conti nuation after the ending ^of external funding, than a 
major re-analysis of the programmatic activities is needed to 
improve the benefits obtained for the costs required. The 



finaf evaluation report does not reflect the possible bene- 
fits which the prograrrr may have provided in areas other than 
achievement. ••It is unclear what specific positive effects 
may have occurred, or whether the effects might have been 
achieved in some less costly way^ 




Reference: Cohen, A,D,, A Soci oli ngui stic Approach to Bilingual Education: 

* Experiments in the American Southwest . Rowley, Massachusetts: 
Newbury House, 1975. * 

Baker de Kanter Review - p. 51-52, Chapter 2. 

Available From: Newbury House Publishers, Inc. 68 Middle Road, Rowley, Massachusetts 
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Name of Study: 
Author 4^nd Date: 
Location: 
Treatment Group: 



Control Group: 
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The Redwood City Project 
Cohen, A. D.; 1975. « 
Redwood City, California 

Pilot group. Fall, 1969 included ten Hispanic male, five Hispanic 
female, first graders. Follow-up I group. Fall, 1970, included 
ten Hispanic male and six Hi spanic female first graders. Follow-up II 
group. Fall, 1971, included nine Hispanic male and five Hispanic 
female first graders. The total number of students included in the 
three cohorts of the bilingual treatment grou^p was forty-five. The 
treatment group co^ntained^a two-to-one ratio of male to female 
Hispanic students. Priority consideration for selection in the treat- 
ment group was given to students 1) whose family had demonstrated 
residential stability, 2) whose siblings were already in the program, 

3) whose parents gave permis'Sion for inclusion in the protject, 

4) those with the greatest lack of English skills, and 5) children 

who were Spanish dominant. - • 

The pilot control group contained nine male and five- female Hispanic 
first graders. The follow-up control group included eight male and 
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seven female first .graders. The follow-up II group contained nine male 
and seven female Hispanic first graders. The total number of children 
in the control groups was forty-five. The total number of males was 
twenty-six, females nineteen. 

Criteria used for inclusion in the control groups were that the 
child be: 1) Spanish-dominant, and 2) that Spanish be used as the 
primary language in the home. 

The Hispanic children in the bilingual treatment and control groups 
were recent immigrants to the United States. Most of the parents 
were born in Mexico and nearly one-third of the students in the study 
were born in Mexico. 

3 years 

Grades K-3 

A partial bilingual program model was used. In kindergarten, social 
studies, music, art, and physical education were taught in Spanish. 
Spanish dominant students received matli and sci ence i nstructi on in 
Spanish. Language arts was team-taught so that students .received 
Instruction in Spanish language arts with one teacher and English 
language arts with^another Teacher. 
\ 

The partial bilingual program model was used in year 2 of the pro- 
ject. Spanish-dominant firsc graders received math instruction in 
Spanish. The rest of the treatment groups received math instruction 
in English. First grade students received science instruction in 
Spanish. Second grade students were taught science in English. Social 
studies and music were taught in Spanish. 



\ 

During the third year, a full bilingual program model replaced the par- 
tial bilingual model used in years 1 and 2. Math, social studies, 
scienc^, and all other subjects except language were taught in Spanish 
and English in grades 1-3. An alternate days approach was used. 
Subjects were taught in Spanish one day, English the next. With this 
approa^h^ a less\jn was previewed in Spanish or English, presented in 
the other languages the following day, and reviewed in Spinish or 
English the next day. / ; 

The study ^fol lowed a quasi-experimental "non-equivalent control group 
design" (Campbell and Stanley^ 1963). In this design, treatment and 
control groups are not randomly selected and are assumed to* be non- 
equivalent. 

Several statistical techni^jues were employed Including: one-way 

I 

analysis of variance (ANOVjA) for measures administered only once; 

[ 

analysis of covariance (ANCOVA) was used to reduce possible bias on 

j 

post-test comparisons by sltatistical ly adjusting pre-test di fferences; 



regression analysis was used; and contingency-table analysis was used 
for categorical data. \ 



Implementation of the program models varied from year to year and from 
group to group. Cohen (1975) states that the diversity of instruction 
treatments experienced by the treatment groups illustrates "that 
bilingual education isn*t one tiding, but rather a number of possible 
combinations of treatments." Eac|i of the groups experienced different 
exposures to bilingual schooling. \ 

\ 

students in the treatment groups di^ not receive the same bilingual 

training. For this reason, a descrttotion of the instructional program 
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was wel 1 -documented for each group and each year of the project. 
Descriptions of personnel, students, facilities, scheduling, instruc- 
tional materials, and in-service teacher traini ng overvi ews were 
presented. Although the instructional staff over the three years of 
the projects had different Spanish language backgrounds, a decision 
was made to speak the variety of Spanish spoken by the children's 
parents. 

9 

The comparison groups of Hispanics received English only 
instruction. Nearly half of the students in the comparison groups 
received additional instruction in English as a Second Language (ESL), 
Title I, or tutorial instruction. 

Thirteen measures of language proficiency in Spanish and English were 
administered. Only five of the thirteen measures were given to all 
groups on a pre-test/post-test basis. Pre-test administrations of ' 
five measures occurred in the Fall, 1970 and post-tests were adminis- 
tered in the Spring of 1972. These measures included: 

1) Spanish Word Naming by Domain is a test of vocabulary production. 
It purports to measure a student's ability to name objects com- 
monly found in settings associated with the domains of home, 
education, religion, and neighborhood. Jhe child is given 45 
seconds to name as many Spanish v^ords for objects found in each 
setting, as she/he can. 

2) English Word Nami ng by Domain is an English version of the Spanish 
Word Naming task . 
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'3) ^$i)anish Storytelling Task is based on the John T. Dai ley Language 
Facility Test (Dai ley, 1968) • A series of oral stories were 
elicited based on three pictures--a snap shot of an Anglo woman 
outside a white house with Chicano, Black and Anglo children 
clustered around her, A painting by MuriHo of "The Holy 
Family of the Little Bird" was used. In this painting a bearded 
man ts holding a little child, while a woman and a dog look on. 
In addition, a sketch of a boy pointing at a cat in a tree was 
shown to the students. The stories we're taped and rated by 
linguistically trained judges. Categories included general 
fluency, grammar, pronunciation, intonation, language alterna- 
tion, and descriptive ability. In post-testing a sub-sample of 
students were presented three photo cards from Words and Action 
(Shaftel and Shaftel, 1967). 

4. English Storytelling Task used the same format as explained above 
for the Spanish Storytelling Task . Cohen (1975) gives no explana- 
tion for using the same stimulus pictures in pre-testing the 
Spanish and English storytelling task. There is a question of 

the practice effect of two like tasks administered in the same time 
frame. The language production of the second pre-test administra- 
tion of the Dailey stimulus picture could reflect practice effect 
more than language proficiency. 

5. Student Spanish and English Proficiency-Parent Report . 

. b 

Four reading measures were administered. 

1. The Prueba de Lectura Cine-Interamericana was administered to the 

pilot bilingual group in the Spring of 1971. All groups received 
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the post-test in the Spring of 1972, 

2. The Murphy-Durrel 1 Reading Readiness Analysis was only adminis- 
tered to the follow-up groups I and II in the Fall of 1970 

and 1971 respectively. No post-tests were administered, 

3. The Inter-American Reading Test was administered to the pilot and 
follow-up I bilingual treatment groups in the Spring of 1971. All 
groups were administered the post-test in the Spring of 1972. 

4. The Cooperative Primary Reading Test was administered to the pilot 
and follow-up I groups in the Spring of 1971. Post-tests were 
administered to the pilot, follow-up I, follow-up II treatment 
and pilot control groups in the Spring of 1972. 

Spanish and English writing samples were collected from the pilot 
treatment group in the Spring of 1972. As a result of the spotty ad- 
ministrations of pre-test and post-test measures, Cohen (1975) relied 
most heavily on oral language productions rated by judges as the 
measure of Spanish and English language proficiency. 

Measures for math included: 

1 . The Mathematics Ability Cooperative Primary Math Test was ad- 
mi nistered to\a11 groups in the Spring of 1971. 

2 . The Academic Aptitude Inter-American Nonverbal Ability Subtests 
were administered to the pilot groups in the Spring ot 1971; the 
follow-up I groups in the Fall of 1970; and to the follow-up II 
groups in Fall, 1971. The follow-up II groups were administered 
a post-test in the Spring of 1972. 



Attitudes of parents and students were gathered by two instruments. 
The pre-test and post-test interval was two and one-half years. 
Parents were given the Language Orientation Questionnaire to obtain 
parents* reactions to seven reasons for their children to learn 
Spanish. An English version of the questionnaire was given to obtain 
parental reactions to seven reasons for their children to learn Eng- 
lish. Student attitudes toward English and Spanish were assessed by- 
an item from the Cross-Cultural Attitude Inventory . Student atti- 
tudes toward school were measured by attendance records. Students* 
attitudes were only assessed once after the children had been in the 
project for two and one-half years. 

Spanish-Language Proficiency : 

Results from the Spanish Language Proficiency measures indicated few 
significant differences between the bilingual treatment and English 
control students. The pilot group of students in the bilingual 
program did significantly better Cat the p<.05 level) than the 
English control group in Spanish reading comprehension, total reading 
and spelling. 

The follo.w-up I bilingual program students showed more des- 
criptive ability on a storytel li hg task in Spanish (p<.05). A 
random sub-sample of bilingual program follow-up students- received 
significantly (p<.05) higher ratings in grammar on the Storytel li ng 
by Domain Task than the English control group. 

No significant differences were reported between groups at the follow- 
up II level . 
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As some indication of the overall effect of Spanish language instruc- 
tion, significantly more parents of the bilingual program reported 
stable or improved Spanish speaking ability of their children. Pilot 
bilingual program oroup (p<.05); follow-up I (p<.01); follow-up II 
(p<.01). 

English Language Proficiency 

Relatively few significant differences were reported between the 
bilingual program students and the English control students in English 
language proficiency. Overall, the English control students in the 
pilot, follow-up I and follow-up. II levels appeared to have a better 
command of English vocabulary. 

The pilot English control group did better in spelling (p<.01) than 
did the bilingual program pilot students. Mo significant differences 
were reported in oral comprehension, storytelling, reading, or other 
areas in English writing ski 1 Is. 

More signi ficant di f ferences were noted between the follow-up I groups, 
however. The follpw-up I English control group performed better in 
Word Naming by Domain for "kitchen" (p<.05), total word naming (p< 
.05), English reading as assessed by the Cooperative Primary Tests 
(p<.01), and English intonation on Storytelling by Domain (p<.05). 

The only significant difference in the follow-up II groups was the 
English control group's higher rating in descriptive ability on the 
English Storytel li Task (p<.05). 



Mathematics : 
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No significant differences in mathematics performance were reported 
between groups for the pilot and follow-up I students. 

The follow-up II bilingual treatment group scored significantly 
better (p<.01) than the Engli sh control group on the Cooperative 
Primary Test of Mathematics . 

Student and Parent Attitudes : 

The children in the bilingual treatment groups viewed the Mexican 
culture more positively than did the control students (at the .05 
level of confidence) for children in their third year of the 
program. The pilot treatment group, who had .beeil in the bilingual 
program for three years, also had a significantly better attendance 
record (.05 level of confidence). 

The results of the parent attitude questionnaire showed that the 
parents of children in the bilingual program were more supportive of 
their children learning both Spanish and English than parents of 
the control group children. Parents of children in the bilingual 
program appeared to believe that the use of Spanish in the classroom 
would have a positive effect on English language ability. r* In contrast 
parents of the control students seemed to believe that Spanish would 
not necessarily enhance Engli sh learning. Cohen (1975) points out 
that the differences xin parental attitudes may be attributed to the 
reactions of the Mexican culture and negative language reflected 
by the comparison parents. The parents and students in the bilingual 
program appeared to have gained a very positive view of themselves^- 
their culture, and language, 
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Cohen employed a variety of nieasures. Since many of the measures did 
not include pre- and post-test information, much of the information 
obtained is not of a longitudinal nature. In some cases, the results 
the author obtained seemed unclear. The choice of instrumentation 
also appears to lack definition. In spite of the instrumentation 
problems and the methodological questions to be raised in the Cohen 
study, the overall results are singularly positive. 

c 

.-? 

In res^pect to his study, Cohen (1975) concludes, "It is still too 
early to assess the ultimate effects of bilingual schooling in 
Redwood City. Yet the early indications were that bilingual education 
in this Mexican American community in California was a viable, signi- 
ficant innovation." . , . 



Reference: Cottrell , M, C. Bilingual education in San Juan County, Utah: a 

cross-cultural emphasis . Paper presented at the American 
Education Research Association Annual Convention, New York, New York, 
February 4-7, 1971. 

Baker de Kanter Review - p, 44-45, Chapter 2 

Available From: ERIC ED 047 855, Perry-Castaneda Library, University of Texas at 

Austin. 



Location; 



San Juan County, Utah. 



Treatment Group: 91 students (Navajo, White) from three schools in an experimental 

bili ngual -bicultural program. 

Comparison Group: 101 students (Navajo, White) in comparable non-bilingual schools in 

nearby Anglo community. 



Duration: 
Ages : 

Type of Program: 



Description: 



September, 1969 to May, 1970. 
5-7 years (Grades K-1) 

Transitional bilingual education. Navajo (LI) was used as the medium 
of instruction with extensive use of visual and auditory materials, 
supplemented by community resources. Students also received ESL 
instruction. As they developed mastery of English, instruction was 
given in L2. 

The focus of the study was an experimental bi li ngual -bi cultural program 
in three schools in Utah. Prior to the prodect, it had been cus- 
ternary for LEP/MEP students in these schools to be retained for two 
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years in the first grade, which was assumed to have a detrimental 
effect on their academic achievement, self -concept, and their concepts 
of their own culture. The goals of the program were to: 

1. .prevent retardation in academic areas: provide instruction in LI 
while the students learned L2; 

2. build a positive self-image: through a bicultural approach; 

3. develop closer communication between parents and teachers; and' 

4. develop a curriculum which "reflects the needs of people with a 
rich cultural heritage..." 

Hypothesis . The students in the bilingual program (treatment) will 
perform at or above the achievement levels of (control group) students 
living in/near Anglo communities. 

Kindergarten students were pre-tested using the Anton Brenner 
Developmental .>Gestalt Test of School Readi ness ,(BGR) and Cali fornia 
Test of Personality (CTP) . First-grade students were tested on the 
CTP and the Metropolitan Readiness Test (MRT) > Tests were inter- 
preted for students who had difficulty understanding English. Oral 
language samples were recorded for English language use and proficiency 

Students were post-tested using a different combination of measures; 
viz,, kindergarten students were tested on the CTP and MRT , while 
first-graders were tested on the' ^CTP and Metropolitan Achievement 
Test (MAT) . Oral language samples were recorded again. 

The primary method of data analysis was Analysis of Covarianjce, with 

the pre-test as covariate.. Results indicated that there were no 
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\ significant differences between treatment and control groups on 

achievement, but that the group mean for the kindergarten treatment 
~~ V ' group was higher than the comparable control group. However, statis- 

tically significant differences (p<.05) were found between the control 
\ Navajo and the control Anglo students on the CTP and Metropolitan 

\ tests. Other results reported include: 



\ 1. The bi Ungual program was accepted with enthusiasm by parents, and 

\ 2. The treatment group students were maintaining a positive self-image, 

equal to Navajo children who were not integrated into Anglo culture. 

strengths: Since this was an experimental project, there was a greater likelihood 

that the bilingual program would be implemented with minimal violations 
of the concept of bilingual instructio/i. Teachers were trained 
and their classroom performance observed and evaluated against 

\ behavioral objectives developed at Brigham YoUng University, the site 

' • \ ' ^ > * . ' 

"of the staff training component of the study. 

* . \ . 

Discussion: This study had treatment and "control" groups that were considerably 

n\on-equivalent at the beginning of the, project. The goal of the ^ 
program was to decrease these differences, i.e., to bring up the 
performance level of th^ treatment group to that qf the "control" group. 
The major advantage of j:h>s design appears to be that the results 
speak for themselves, if factors of internal validity are controlled 
in the study. For instance, differences in the socio-economic background 
of the two groups or variations in intelligence would not be a threat, * 
if the program were successful in minimizing differences in-achievement 
y ■•■ of the 1ower-l6vel treatment group. . 
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Even though the study did not have a specific test of intelligence to 
measure IQ per se, the Metropolitan Readiness Test data do serve , 
the purpose of controlling for differences irv entry-level skills (on 
the pre-te^t). C> 

/ ■ 

Results of this study .demonstrated "no difference" between treatmen^ 

and control groups, but should not be interpreted in a negative 

light, quite^to the contrary. By bringing up the level of 

the performance of a lower achieving group of students, the effects of 

bilingual education may have been favorably demonstrated. Unfortunately ,° 

the author does not provide important bits of information that would 

make the, results more conclusive^ 

1. No statistical dataware available on the differences between 
control and treatment group students at the pre-test level 
stage. Thus, the extent of equalization cannot be determined 
at the post-test level. 

2. No data was reported on the correlation between the MRT and 

the MAT and the BGR and th^ NMRT . Since these tests were Used as 
pre- and post-test measures, it; is important that they should be 
highly correlated. 

3. Finally, language dominance or language proficiency of students 
does not appear to have been measured on a test of language 
proficiency. Consequently, it is impossible to determine the 
extent of improvement in language development between pre- and 
post-testing. • 



In conclusion, It is poirvted out that the results of this study 
cannot be compared with those of other projects without taking into 
account that the design was significantly different. In this case, 
"no difference" between the groups on the post-test is a positive 
outc'ome of the research, whereas: in other projects, the same results 
are usually indicative of "no effect," ^ * 
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Reference: 



Covey, D, D, An analytical study of secondary freshman bilingual 
edtication and Its effect on academic achievement and attitude of 




Mexican-American students . Unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
Arizona State University, 1973. 



:Baker de Kanter Review - p. 4-5, Chapter 2. 



Available From: Dissertation /Abstracts International , 1973, 4789-A. 



2) ERIC ED 079 971. 



Location: 



Phoenix High School, Phoenix, Arizqna 



Treatment Group: 100 students (Mexi can -American) in the ninth-grade bilingual educa- 
^ ^ tion program at Pho^x High. 



Comparison Groujf): 100 students (Mexi can^Am^f^f^n) in regular ninth-grade classes at 

Phoenix High. 



Duration: 
Ages: 



One academic year.' 
Ni nth grade. 



Type of Program: No description of the program was available, except that it was a 

Title> VII bilingual program. 



Description: 



ERLC 



Phoenix High School was granted ESEA Title VII funds for the year 
1970-71 to implement an exemplary, secondary bilingual pnogram. This 
study was^nitiated to determine whether: 

1. Cognitive achievement in academic areas of 'English, math and reading 
of ninth-grade Mexican-American students in a bilingual program was 

* significantly different from ninth-grade Mexi ca n- American students in 

« ' . fr 

the regular program; and 
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2. Attitudes toward self, school, peers 'and teachers were significantly 
different for the two &-^oups of students. 

The null hypotheses stated that there would be no statistically signi- 
ficant differences in either of the two areas mentioned above. 

i 

The study used a "true experimental design with equivalent groups," 
with pre- and post-tests. Two hundred students were randomly selected 
■from a larger group of ninth-graders, and those selected to participate 
met at least one of the following criteria: limited English profi- 
ciency, a bilingual home environment, reading deficiency, and 
deficiency in English and math. These selected students were then 
grouped into the treatment and control groups of 100 each. However, 
the author does not describe procedures used to group students, nor 
does he describe the tests/methods used to gather data related to the 
above criteria for selection. . \ 

Pre-testing was conducted in^early September, 1970, with post-testing 
in mid-May, 1971S Teachers were given in-service training related to 

administration of the tests and testing was conducted during class 

I 

time. Instruments used in the study were: a) Iowa Tests b\ 

i 

Educational Development (subtests for correctness and approfiri ateness 
of Expression (English) and ability to do quantitative thinkling 
(Math)); b) Stanford Diagnostic: Reading Test ; and c) Nebrask|i 
Attitude Inventory . Tests were selected on the basis of reliability, 
validity, sensitivity, appropriateness, and objectivity. j 

The data analysis technique was Analysis of Variance for Uneciual n. 
Results indicated\that there were statistically significant djifferences 



(p<.05) between Mexican-American students in the bilingual program 
and those in regular classes on English, reading and attitudes toward 
self, school, peers and teachers, with a higher group mean on the post- 
tests for the treatment group than for the control group. There 
were no significant differences on math achievement between the two 
groups. Based on the above findings, the author concludes that 
Mexican-American students in bilingual programs have significantly 
higher achievement in English and reading and more positive attitudes 
than those students in regular education. Their ability to do math 
is not signi ficantly di fferent. 

The study provides a set of recommendations which include the suggestion 
that the study be replicated with SES as an independent variable, 
with other populations, with other grades and curricular areas. 

Strengths: This is one of the few truly "experimental" designs in that subjects 

were randomly selected from a larger sample of the ninth-grade population 
of 379 students who met criteria for inclusion in the study. However, it 
is hot indicated that subjects were randomly assigned to treatment and 
control groups. 

Discussion: While the study appears on the surface to be fairly strong in methodo- 

logy, a closer examination of the data reveals that some relevant 
information was not provided, so that it is difficult to agree 
with certainty with the author's conclusions. First, it was felt 
that the questions asked in the study were too limited in consideration 
of the goals of the study (according to the title, to determine the 
effect of bilingual education on academic achievement and attitudes). 
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The researcher was interested in establishing significant differences 
between groups, but results do not offer evidence that such differences 

were necesserily a consequence of the bilingual program, specifically: 

n- 

1. The data on attitudes toward self and school did not support the 
author's conclusion and decision to reject the null hypotheses. 
Treatment and control groups were significantly differejit on 

. pre-test measures, so that evidence of the treatment effect is lost 
by such non-equivalency. Scores did not increase significantly for 
the treatment group between the pre- and post-tests. 

2. There was no discussion of the procedure used to assign students 
to the treatment and control groups, once the 200 students were 
randomly selected. Thus, it is not possible to determine if the 
two groups were, in effect, randomly assigned. 

3. There was no information regarding the groups on SES, age, sex, 
IQ, language dominance or language proficiency. 

4. The degree of bilingualism or the method used to determine 
bilingual ism of the home environment was not described, 
further, it is not known if, and how much, students were exposed 
to bilingual education prior to the study. 

5. Procedures for test administration and data on test administration 
were not provi ded. 

6. No information was available on process-related variables such as 

instructional procedures, teacher competence, curriculum, etc., 

nor was there any evidence that these were either observed 

and/or controlled in the data analysis. 
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^ * 

.Perry Castaneda Library, University of Texas at Austin. All documents 
are on microfiche. 

EDC 138 090; EDC 138 091; EDC 154 634; EDC 154 635 
Nationwide 'study of 38 Title VII project sites 

(5 

5311 (according to reviewer's tabulation of reported data) Title VII 
students (Hispanic, White, Black, American-Indian and American-Asian). 
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Comparison Group: 2460 non-Title VII students (comparable to treatment group in terms of 

ethnicity). 

Duration: Fall, 1975 to Spring, 1976; in some instances six months or less between 

pre- and post-testing. 

Ages : Grades 2-6. 

Type of Program: Maintenance bilingual education (according to project director's 

perceptions). 

Description: The AIR Report was a nationwide study of the impact of the ESEA Title 

VII bilingual education program. Projects in their fourth or fifth 
year of implementation were selected for evaluation. The goals of the 
study included the following: 

1. Evaluation of the cognitive and affective impact of bilingual 
education; 

2. Description of the educational process operating in bilingual 
programs; 

3. Identification of educational practices which lead to greater 
gains in student outcomes; and 

>, 

4. Determination of per-pupil costs. 

student performance in English and 'Spanish reading and oral comprehension, 
mathematics, and student attitudes toward school-related activities 
were measured on a pre- and post-test design. Methods of data analysis 
^ included analysis of covariance, gain score analysis and a comparison 
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of di fference *in pre- and post-percentiTe ranks based on the CTBS 
national scores. Results of the study were reported as follows: 

1. There wus no consistent significant impact on English language 

S 

and mathematics scores. Title VII students performed lower 

in English and at the same level in math as non-Title VII students. 

2. Title Vri students were at the 20th percentile in English reading 
and comprehension, and at the 30th percentile in math. The former 
was lower than the percentile for non-Title VII students, whereas 
the latter was about th(5 same. 

3. No significant differences were found in students* attitudes to 
school-related activities. 

4. No consistent relationships -were di sc over ed between teacher char- 
acteristics and student outcome. 

5. The per-pupil cost of Title VII programs was considerably higher, 
wtth an average of $531, than non-Title VII programs with an average 
of $154 (non-district funds only). 

6. The profile of Title VII students revealed that 75% were Hispanic, 
7-10% White, 3-8% Black, .2-.S^ American-Indian and .2-. 5% 
American-Asian. On the average, stucjents had had 2-3 yea^s ex- 
perience in bilingual programs prior toHhe study, and less than ^ 
one-third of the group were in bilingual education on the basis of 
need for English instruction) i.e., the rest participated for 
other reasons, includiljig parental desire for their child to 
receive bilingual instruction. 
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strengths; 



Discussion: 
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The study attempts to control for several intervening variables 
such as teacher characteristics, classroom and project variables and 
student background including the following: 

Teacher characteristics : Teacher credentials, number of years teaching, 
number of years in bilingual classroom, training in bilingual education, 
language used at home,, language proficiency, and college degree. 

Classroom and project variables : Number of project directors and 
support personnel, language proficiency of personnel, ethnicity, 
perception of school board attitudes toward bilingual program, project 
size, and type of bilingual program. 

^Student background : Ethnicity, language dominance, sex, socio-economic 
status, age, number of days absent, (hours of instructton received), 
and number of years in bilingual program. 

Large sample size . This was the first nationwide study of the 
bilingual education program. 

This study has received considerable critici sm in the literature for 
significant weaknesses in\its methodology and data col lect\on which 
make the results difficult) to interpret. In their attempt to evaluate 
ESEA Title VII projects collectively as a program, the investigators 
combined data from 38 projects to develop an aggreoated profile; in so 
doing. It was almost i nevi table that the significant differences in 
effectiveness were no longer apparent. Other comments are presented 
below: 

1. Treatment and control sites were not ^v^a^Q comparable. For 

several project sites, it was not possible to obtain control 
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sites nearby, and those selected were in other parts of the " 
state/nation, ^ 

i / 

2. Teacher judgment and perception were the only bases for 
determining language dominance, and no measures of language pro- 
ficiency were required. .^--^-^^ 

3. The time period between pre- and post-tests was six months in 
some, instances; hardly adequate time for any progress to be 
detected in student outcomes. 

4. Several teachers in the Title VI 1 classrooms did not re- 
port language proficiency in both languages. Moreover, teachers* 
language proficiency and bilingual ism do not seem to have been . 
measured by a specific test, but rather by means of a question- 
naire. 

5. Di fferences in program characteristics do not appear to be con- 
trolled for in the methodology. 

6. The study does not take such inter-program variability into account 
V^hen determining program impact. 

The major difficulty with a study such as this is that it is an attempt 
to evaluate the impact of bilingual education, when in fact the programs 
being evaluated do not always reflect program characteristics and 
teacher behaviors that are consistent with the concept of bilingual 
education. Moreover, in t.he case of the AIR Report, such attempts are 
further clouded by methodological constraints that make the data 
rather difficult, if at all possible to interpret. 




Bibliography: Center for Applied Linguistics, Response to^ AIR Study "Evaluation 

of the impact of ESEA Title VII Spanish/English bilingual 
education programs" , Arlington, Virginia: Center for 
^ for Applied Linguistics, 1977, 

Intercultural Development Research Association, The AIR Evaluation 
of the Impact of ESEA Title VII Spanish/English bilingual 

e 

education programs: An IDRA Response with a summary by Dr, Jose 
Cardenas; San Antonio, Texas: IDRA, 1977. 




Reference: Huzar, Helen^ The effects of an English-Spanish primary-grade reading 

program on second and third grade g^tuB'ents , Unpub/i shecf thesis, 
Rutgers University, May, 1973. 

Baker de Kanter Review - p* 46-47, Chapter 2. 

Available From: Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 



Name of Study: 



The Effects of an English-Spanish Primary-Grade Reading Program on 
Second and Third Grade Students. • . 



Author and Date: 
Location: 



Huzar, Helen; 1973. 



Perth Amboy, New Jersey, 



Treatment Group: 41 Spanish-speaki ng second-grade students 

43 Spanish-speaking third-grade students 

84 total (two second-gr.ade classes and two third-grade classes) 



Control/ 

Comparison Group: 
Duration: 



40 Spanish-speaking second-grade students 
36 Spanish-speaking third-grade students 

76 total (two second-grade classes and two third-grade classes) 
One year. 



Ages ; 



Type of Program: 



Second- and third-grade students 

Treatment Groups - (1) Second-grade bilingual teacher gave reading 
instruction in Spanish for 45 minutes and a monolingual teacher 
gave reading instruction for 45 minutes i n Engli sh each day. 
(2) Third-grade classes received the same treatment as outlined in 
No. 1. (3) Second-grade - two bilingual teachers in classroom 
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.with one givilig reading instruction in Spanish for 45 mi nutes. and one 
giving reading instruction in English for 45 minutes each day. (4) 
Third grade received the same treatment as outlined in No..^3* 

Description: - Huzar (1973) selected both treatment and control group populations 

from, the same public elementary school ing Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 
'Reading instruction in the treatment groups consisted of Spanish 
and*English readi ng' i nstructi on for 45 minutes each day. The treat- 
ment group varied as to the speaking ability of the teachers in the 
classroom. Control group received 45 minutes of reading instruction 
in English each day. The treatment , and control groups used different 
readers (treatment group used 19^ edition of the Miami Linguistic 
Readers, while the control used^^he 1968 edition of the Scott- 
Foresman Open Highway Series.|, ' . 

The measures used in this $tudy included: Metropolitan Readiness 
test (previously administered), Lorge-Thorndi ke Intel ligence Test 
(previously administered to third-grade students only), and the / 
Test of Reading: Inter-American Series (administered by the author). 

Data gathered in this study^were analyzed via "t" tests. Arith- 
^ metic means between groups were compared for significant differences. 

The results of the study indicate: 

1. No significant differences between means of reading scores pf 
second- and third-grade students in treatment and control groups; 

2. Boys in treatment groups had significantly different (higher) 
• reading scores than did boys in control groups; no difference 

for girls was noted; 
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3. No significant differences in second-grade groups in relation 
to teacher speaking ability; 

4. Third-grade classes having two bilingual teachers had signifi- 
cantly different (higher) reading scores than did classrooms with 
one bilingual teacher and 'one monolingual teacher. 

I 

Huzar used treatment and control groups in her experimental design. 
She compared groups in several ways, e.g., differences in reading 
scores, differences in reading scores by sex, and differences in' 
reading scdres by teacher speaki ng abi 1i ty. 

Huzar's study is open to^several threats. Problems with the design 
and implementation of the study are itemized here in terms of 
catagoriess: 

1. Sample - The author states that the sample population "came from 
the Spamsh-speaki ng segment of the population in a section of the 
city w|iich was classified as disadvantaged. The majority of the 

. parent^ of these subjects were blue-collar workers, many of'^whom 
were oil welfare." Controls .for serious deprivations and differ- 
ences feimong students In groups were not made. IQ was not 
tested among second-grade students and IQ scores for third-grade 

. students were reported only in terms of means per treatment and 
control groups (92.1 and 90.0 respectively). 

I 

2. Limited Statistical Analyses - The use of means and "t^* tesjl^s 

/ 

(with bne Scheffe contrast) composed the entirety of the d^ta 

11 

analysis techniques* These techniques are not satisfactory to 
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determine the true relationship of the data. Central tendencies 
only indicate trends in the data. 

General izaMILt^ - This study is limited in term^ of its findings 
being ablit^ to be generalized to other settings in other locations 
because^f the single ^sample within one school, 

/ ■ . ■ ^ 

Desigrt - In reading thfe words of the author concerning the design 

lof the study in terms of the treatment, it is unclear what 

I duration of treatment (reading instruction) the different 

\| classes were to receive. It appears that the treatment^jr)^ps 

with one bilingual and one monolingual teacher are recleivi'ng 

90 minutes of reading instruction rather than the 45 minutes in 

the other groups. / ' 

Detail - Similarities and differences in the backgrounds of the 
sample population are not made clear. All of the students 
are reported to have shared the first-grade experience at the same 
school, but no mention of control li ng for this seems to have 

occurr^cUr^ttrition is not mentioned in this study. Since there 

ft 

are no controls used in this study, the' phenomenon of attrition 
could severely change the characteristics of the sample population 
especially since they are considered to be disadvantaged. 

As staled by the author, "the suitability of the Metropolitan 



y 

id! ne 



Readiness Test and the Lorge-Thorndi ke Intelligence Test for' 
bilingual children was questionable. 

1 

Differences in textbooks and reading instruction methods for 

a. 

the treatment ^tnd <:ontrol groups could have seriously affected 



the results. 



All considered, the lack of significant differences between groups 
tends to reflect no superiority of either approach used in this study 
for bilingual disadvantaged students. 
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Kaufman, M. Will instruction in reading Spanish affect ability in 
reading English? Journal of Readi ng , 1968,^, 521-527. 

Baker de Kanter Review - p. 18-19, Chapter 2. 



Available From: Perry-Castaneda Library, University of Texas at Austin 

Name of Study: Will Instruction in Reading Spanish Affect Ability in Reading English? 

Author and Date: Kaufman; 1968. 



Location: 



New York, New York 



Treatment group: 75 seventh-grade Spanish-speaking students 



Comparison/ 
Control Group: 

Duration: 



Ages 



64 seventh-grade Spanish-speaking students 

Study at School A covered school years from September, 1963 to March, 
1965 (18 months) 

Study at School B covered school year 1963-64 (9 months) 
Seventh-graders 



Type of Program: Spanish reading instruction for 45 minutes (4 times per week at School 

A and 3 times per week at School B) 



Description: 



Kaufman (1968) selected seventh-grade Spanish-speaking students whose 
average reading grades on the Metropolitan Achievement Test adminis- 
tered during their sixth-grade experience were one to two-and-one-half 
grade levels below the sixth-grade level. In addition, subjects came 
from homes in which Spanish was spoken. 
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strengths: 



Di scussion: 



Treatment in this study consisted of instruction in Spanish with em- 
phasis on specific reading skills in Spanish. The treatment in 
School A varied from that of School B in frequency of instruction. 

The results of the study indicated: 

1. School B subjects showed slight evidence of transfer from Spanish 
reading instruction to English usage. 

2. The treatment group acquired greater reading ability in Spanish than 
did the control group. 

Kaufman utilized a research design which emphasized treatment and 
control groups. Statistical measures of ANCOVA allowed adjustment 
of means of pre- and post-test measures. 

This study utilized Spanish-speaking students who were "retarded" in 
their Engli sh language ability. Students were assumed to be retarded 
on the basis of reading scores on the Metropolitan Achievement Test . 
No statement as to the intellectual 'functioning of the students was 
made. It was used as a covariate in the statistical analysis, however. 

In looking at the treatment and control group sizes at both School A 
and School B, it is noted that at School A, 30% more subjects were in 
the treatment group than in the control group. The investigator 
states that subjects were randomly assigned to these groups. The 
randomness of this assignment is questionable with such disparity in 
groups, however. The source of the random distribution bears some 
explanation. It is also noted that the results from School A proved 
to be insignificant. The groups at School B were equal and the \ 
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results tended to show some transfer from Spanish reading instruction 
to English reading ability. The investigator states, however, 
that the subjects in the treatment group at School B had a greater 
degree of proficiency in reading Spanish at the onset and had greater , 
time available for applying acquired skills in reading Spanish than 
did the control group at School B, The reason for this occurrence 
is not clear. All of these factors tend to indicate, however, that 
multiple reasons could be responsible for findings both at School A 
and School B. 

In addition to the above, no mention is made, of the quality of 
instruction at either school. Since this variable constituted the 
treatment of the study, analysis and controls would seem to have 
been in order to obtain results which would fairly indicate 
causative relationships. 

Time interval between pre- and post-testing at School A was 18 months 
and 9 months at School B. Achievement testing was done' in October, 
1963 at School A and in December, 1963 at School B. Since this testing 
was done almost in the middle of the school yea'r at School B, one 
would expect achievement scores to be higher. 

Three series of retesting occurred at School A, two series of retesting 
occurred at School B. Retesting was done with the Durrel 1-Sul li van 
Reading Achievement Test and the Cooperative Inter-American Test . The 
frequency of this testing, particularly at School B, could have seriously 
affected results. No mention was made of how this retesting was 
conducted. It seems safe to conclude that the students involved were 
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engaged in "large doses" of retesting* The reason for the retest series 
is unclear, and may have acted either to produce the effect found by 
teaching the test, or masking the effect of treatment by adjusting the 
means of the post-test measures used. 
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Reference: Lambert, W.E. & Tucker, G,R* Bilingual education of children: the 

St. Lambert experiment s Rowley, Massachusetts: Newbury House, 1972, 

Baker de Kanter Review - p, 62-65, Chapter 2, 

Available from: Newbury House Publishers, Inc., 68 Middle Road, Rowley, Massachusetts 

01969. 



Name of Study: 



The St. Lambert Experiment 



Author and Date: Lambert, W.E., & Tucker, G.R. , 1972, 



Location: 



Treatment Group: 



St. Lambert, Quebec, Canada 

There is a discrepancy in the number of children reported to be in the 
pilot bilingual treatment clasSi Table 1 (page 12) reports a treatment 
group n of 26 in September 1966. Table 2 (page 13) reports a treatment 
group n of 22 in September 1966. The n of the pilot treatment group 
in Grades 2,3, and 4 i s not reported. Attrition figures for the pilot 
treatment group were not reported. 

Thirty-eight students are reported in the follow-up bilingual treatment 
group. Grade 1, 1967 (Table 8, page 48), an n of 36 i s reported in 
Table 7 (page 47), and Grade 1, Table 9 (page 50) reports an n of 34 
for the bilingual treatment follow-up class. No subsequent figures are 
reported for the number of students in the follow-up treatment groups 
i n Grades 2 and 3. 



Comparison Group: There is a discrepancy in Tables 1 and 2 of the number of children in 

the three pilot class control groups. The n for the Canadian English- 
speaking Control group I is reported as n = 22 in Table 1 and n = 19 
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in Table 2. Similarly, the n for the Canadian English-speaking 
Control 11 group is reported as n = 26 in Table 1, n = 24 in 
Table 2, The, di screpancy in the reported ns is not explained 
and both Tables 1 and 2 report on the same measure, the Raven's 
Progressive Matrices Test administered in September, 1966. 

The Canadian English Control I group n = 21, the Canadian English 
Control II Group n = 27, and the French Control group n = 21 . Table 8 
follow-up class comparison on Measure of Intelligence and Components 
of Socioeconomic Status , Grade 1 report the following: English Control 
I group n = 26; English Control II Group n = 28; French Control n = 25 
(page 43). In the third table. Table '9, Parent Questionnaire for 
the follow-up classes. Grade 1, the authors report: English 
Controls, n = 52; French Controls, n = 22. Lambert and Tucker (1972) 
do not discuss the apparent discrepancy of ns in their study. The 
authors do report that attrition among the English I and II at the 
Grade II level groups force them to combine the two classes as one 
group for statistical purposes. The authors report that attrition 
among the French Control is so high that city or national norms we're 
used for achievement in mathematics in Grades 2,3, and 4. 

Type of Program: A Bilingual French immersion model was employed for the Pilot and 

Follow-up treatment groups in kindergarten through Grade 1. From 
the second to fourth grades a partial bilingual program model was 
N used. A French language curriculum was used with two five-minute 

periods on English Language Arts each day for the bilingual treat- 
ment groups. All textbooks, workbooks, and readers were written 
in French for native French speakers. English was used for instruction 
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in music, art, physical ^education, and library periods so that nearly 
40% of each day^s instruction was conducted in English. 

The authors contend that treatment and control groups were carefully 
matched according to a non-verbal I.Q. measure^ (Raven's Progressive 
Matri ces ) , socio-economic status, home environment characteristics 
(e.g., emphasis of education, enrichment of home environment, etc.) 
However, the authors do not describe the procedures they used to 
select or match the students. 

Since it was stated that groups were carefully matched, several points 
need to be considered: 1) The "matched" control groups in both 
the Pilot group and the Follow-up group contained different ns. 
Ordinarily, in matched samples the ns for the treatment and 
control group would be equal. 2) The authors report that several 
members of the treatment group had perceptual or other learning 
deficits. Children with these unusual characteristics would be 
difficult to match. 3) The statistical treatment, the analysis of 
covariance (ANCOVA) used in this study would not have been necessary 
in a matched sample study. These considerations may suggest that 
while the authors may have matched on the basis of similar means be- 
tween groups, the groups were not individually matched. Therefore, 
the groups could have been essentially non-equivalent. 

The statistical procedures used by Lambert and Tucker (1972) were 
analysis of variance (ANOVA) and analysis of covariance (ANCOVA). Th'^ 
ANCOVA procedure used I.Q. and home environment characteristics as 
covariates. The adjusted mean scores were then tested by analysis of 
variance. 
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The authors claim that no attempt was made to document teacher compe- 
tence, or adherence to the bilingual models used in the study. Lambert 
and Tucker (1972) also note that no attempt was made to obtain the best 
teachers. Observations made of all bilingual classes in 1971 by an 
experienced teacher, Mme. Benorite Noble, seem to indicate the 
contrary. She notes, "they like, are even enthusiastic about, their 
work: they are competent, experienced elementary school teachers" 
(page 242). Mme. Noble^s descriptions of the bilingual classrooms are 
all positive and may suggest that while teaching ability was not used 
as a criterion for teacher selection, the teachers in the bilingual 
program appeared to be above average. 



Procedures : 

The pre-tests for the first-grade Pilot and Follow-up groups were 
administered in the Fall. All subsequent measures were administered 
in the Spring of each year. 

The measures included: 

Grade l--Pilot groups pre-test measures: Fall, 1966. 

1 . Raven's Progressive Matrices Test . 

2. Parent interviews to determine: a) emphasis placed on education, 
b) quality of the child^s linguistic environment, c) guidance in 
school work, d) enrichment of home environment, and e) educational 

♦ facili ties. 



Duration: 



Five years (1966-1971) 



Ages : 



Grades K-4 
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3. Parent Ques«tionnaire on parental attitudes towards French 
V Canadians and the French language. Other questions included 
years in residence and English and French language proficiency 
sel f-reports. 

Grade 2--Pilot groups post-test measures: Spring, 1967. . 

1. ftetropolitan Achievement Tests (1959)3 Primary I Battery. / 

2. The Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test in English. 

3. Word Association Analysis, English and French. Two lists, one in 
French, the other in English, contai ned '^fi fty-one stimulus words. 
Children were asked to give aC^or:^ that had a similar meaning. 
An students were administered the French and English word lists. 
Half of the students were given the English word list first, the 
other half received the French word list first. After two weeks, 
the students were given the alternate word list. Each list was 
cdded by two judges who were monolingual in either French or 
English. The coding was then reviewed and checked by two 
bilinguals. The authors did not report inter-rater reliability 
data. 

4. Speaking Skill in English. A filmstrip story was presented, the 
child was asked to re-tell the story. Ratings were made from re- 
cordings of expressive ^ability, grammatical errors, enunciation, 
rhythm and intonation, time on production, and number of words by 
two linguistic judges working independently.^ 

5. Speaking Skills in French. A story was presented in French. The 

child's re-telling was tape-recorded and rated by one FrenjCl;; 
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language teacher. The categories were judged the same as for 
Speaking SMll in English, 

6. Phoneme Production in French. A series of nineteen French 
phrases, recorded by a French-speaking adult were repeated by the 
child. The responses were tape-recorded, analyzed, and scored 
by one judge according to native-like control. 

7. Test de Rendement en Cal cul --School Commission Mathematics Test 
in French . 

8. Test de Rendement en Francais--Readi ng Skills in French : Word 
Discrimination and Sentence Comprehension . 

9. Word Discrimination in French. - 

10. Phoneme Discrimination in Russian. Auditory discrimination task 
using fifty-three pairs of Russian phonemes. 

11. Raven's Progressive Matrices (Sets A, Ab, and B). 

Grade l--Fon ow-up--Essential ly , the same battery of tests used in 
Grade 1 Pilot Class groups were administered to the Grade 2 groups. 
The following changes were noted: 

1. A French translation of the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test . 

2. Listening comprehension in English was tested by the oral represen 
tation of two stories in English to an entire class. The children 
were asked a total of twenty-four true/false questions about the 
stories. 
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3. The word association analysis, French and English. Coding system 
was defined more clearly. However, inter-rater reliability was 
stil 1 not mentioned. 

4. In speaking skills: Story re-telling; word counting; number of 
adjectives; number of different adjectives; the number of 

nouns; the number of verbs; the number of different verbs; gramma- 
tical errors; overall comprehension of the story theme; and sequence 
and native-like command of the language rated on a five-point scale 
by two Independent bilingual judges. ^^ 

5. Speaking skills: "Story creation. Children's languaoe was rated * 
and counted in the same way as Speaking Skills, Story Re-telling. 

6. Listening comprehension: A French ''vers ion of test 2 described 
above. 

7. Speaking skills: Story. Re-telling in French. A French version of 
.measure 4 li sted' above. 

8. Speaki ng'ski 1 Ts : . Story Creation in French. A French version of ; 
measure 5. 

9. Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test , Level 1. 

The tests administered to the Grade II Pilot and Follow-up Classes ^ 
were the same as those ysed with the first-graders. 

Modifications were made in some-measures to make them more age, appro- 
priate. The measures used with the Grade III Pilot and Follow-up groups 
were more advanced versions of the same ineasures. Measures used with 



the Pilot Grade III were also similar to tests used throughout the 
study. The following changes were noted: 

1. More difficult items, were administered of the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test , French and English, 

2. 1970 version of the Test de Rendement en Francais (C.E.C.M.)* 

3. 1970 version of the Test de Rendement en Calcul (C^E.C^M.). 

4. Sets B and C of the Raven's Progressive Matrices Test (1958), 

5. Level 3, Form A, of the Primary Battery of the Lorge-Thorndike 
Intel li gence Test > 

Results Related to Research Questions: 

1. What effect does such an educational program have on the experi- 
mental children's progress in home language skills compared with 
the Engli sh controls? 

\- 

Grade l--the bilingual treatment Pilot and Follow-up groups 
performed poorer (.01 level of confidence) in English reading 
skills, word knowledge, and word discrimination. 

Grade 2--The bilingual treatment Pil ot class performed as well as 
the English Control group. Only the spelling subtest score was 
poorer (.05 level of confidence) than the scores made by the 
English Control groups. The bilingual treatment Follow-up group 
did as well as the English Controls on subtests of words, knowledge 
word discrimination, reading, and reading comprehension, and 
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received better reliability scores (•05 level of confidence) on 
the English version of the Peabody Vocabulary Test , 

Grade 3--The reading ability of the bilingual treatment Pilot and ^ 
Follow-up classes is comparable to that of the Controls, 

Grade 4--The reading ability of the bilingual treatment Pilot 
class was at the same level as Controls, No data was available for 
Grade 4 Follow-up class. 

2. How well do children progress in developing second language skills 
compared to French children receiving conventional schooling? 

From Grade 2 on, listening comprehension in French for the 
treatment groups was comparable to the French Control class. 
Scores by the treatment groups on the French Peabody Pi cture 
. Vocabulary Test were similar to those of the French Control at 
Grade 4, 

3. How well do children in bilingual treatment groups perform in 
comparison to Controls in a non-language area such as mathematics? 

The Pilot and Follow-up Treatment groups performed as well in 
computation and problem-sol vj ng as the English-speaking control 
classes. During Grade 2 the treatment groups did significantly 
better (Pilot ,01 level, Follow-up ,05) in computation, 

4. What effect does a bilingual program have on the measured 
intelligence of the treatment classes? 

Grade l--Pilot class .scored significantly lower (,01 level) than 

did the English Control I, Grade 1 class. Results of the Grade 1 
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Follow-up treatment and Control class showed similar scores on the 
I.Q. measures. 
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Grade 2--Inteni gence measures are similar for the control and treat- 
ment classes. The verbal subtest of Lorge-Thorndi ke showed the Pilot 
group to do less well (.05) than Controls. The Follow-up class, how- 
ever, scored higher (at the .05 level of significance) on the 
Raven's Progressive Matrices and a subtest of the Lorge-Thorndike . 

Grade 3--To determine the cognitive development of the treatment 
groups, several creativity measures were added to retests of the 
Lorge-Thorndike and Raven^s Progressive Matrices . Creativity x 
measures showed similar results for the Pilot and Controls classes, 
although the Pilot class performed significantly better (.05) on 
unusual uses of English. ' 

Intelligence and creativity comparisons for the Follow-up and Control 
groups revealed no significant differences on either the Raven *s 
Progressive Matrices or the Lorge-Thorndi ke total scores. The 
Follow-up group did perform better (at the .05 level) on one of the 
subtests of the Lorge-Thorndike . 

Grade 4--Intel ligence and creativity measure for the Pilot class were 
generally comparable'to control groups in Grade 4. There were two 
exceptions: 1) the pilot class scored significantly better (at the .05 
level of confidence) on the mathematics subtests of the Lorge- 
Thorndike , 2) the English control groups performed significantly 
better (at the .t)5 level of confidence) on the Raven's Progressive 
Matrices Test . Thus, at the -end of Grade 4 the effects of bilingual 
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instruction appeared to have no negative effect on either the intelli- 
gence or creativity the participants. 

In summary, the bilingual treatment groups (Pilot treatment and the 
Follow-up treatment) appeared to be as proficient as the English 
control classes on measures of creativity, intelligence, mathematics, 
and English language skills (L.I.). In addition, the bilingual treat- 
ment groups seemed to have developed a remarkable competence in 
second language French written and oral expressive skills. 



examples of an immersion bilingual program evaluation for two reasons: 
1) Lambert and Tucker (1972) matched treatment and control groups on 
two critical variables: I.Q. and socio-economic status. 2) As an 
additional assurance of equivalent groups, analysis of covariance 
(ANCOVA) was used to adjust for group I.Q. differences that might bias 
the treatment effect. As was discussed earlier, ANCOVA may have been 
necessary for non-equivalence between the "matched" groups. 



struction became as proficient in English academic areas as the 
English-speaking children receiving instruction only in English. At 
the same time, the students in the French bilingual treatment groups 
in the St. Lambert study -seem to suggest the efficacy of bilingual 
immersion models. However, the authors caution against over- 
generalization of ±he program results to other groups or socio- 
political settings. For instance, the English-speaking children in the 
bilingual program already spoke a socially perceived prestigious first 



Strengths: 



The St. Lambert Study is generally regarded as one of the better 



Di scussion: 



Canadian English-speaking children immersed in French academic in- 
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language, English. The St. Lambert study was initiated at the request 
of middle-Mass parents who regarded French/English bilingualism 
to be socially and politically beneficial to their children. 
Bilingbalism, in this context, was regarded as enrichment, rather 
than a compensation. In addition, the bilingual program in St. Lambert 
was not mandated or required. 

Several noteworthy differences exist between the French bilingual 
programs in Canada reported by Lambert and Tucker (1972) and the 
Spanish bilingual programs in the United States. 

1. Classroom observations by fine. Noble suggest that the bilingual 
teachers may have been unusually good teachers. The working 
conditions, attractive middle-class suburban schools, may well 
have attracted better teachers. 

2. All subjects in the bilingual treatment groups volunteered for the 
program. Parental support was extremely strong. 

3. Lambert and Tucker (1972, page 216) state that. the model used in 
the St. Lambert Experiment "is not proposed as a universal solution 
for all communities or nations planning programs of bilingual 
education." The authors go on to state that, "If A is the most 
prestigious language, then native speakers of A would start their 
schooling in language B and after functional bilingualism is 
attained, continue their schooling in both languages." The program 
model thus advocated by Lambert and Tucker is essentially the one 
proposed for Spanish bilingual children in the United States. 

That is, Spanish competency in reading, writing, and oral 
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production should be attained first with instruction in English 
occurring either in cor\j unction with or subsequent to Spanish 
instruction. 
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Reference: 



Legarrata, D. The effects of program models on language acquisition 
by Spanish-speaking children. TESOL Quarterly , 1979, J13(4), 521-534. 

Baker de Kanter Review - p. 13-15, Chapter 2* 



Available From: Perry-Castaneda Library, University of Texas at Austin 

Name of Study: The Effects of Program Models on Language Acquisition by Spanish- 

speaki ng Children . 

Author and Date: Legarrata; 1979. 



Location: 



Large West Coast city (not named). 



Treatment Group: 52 five year-old kindergarten students were involved in the five groups 

comprising this study. 



Comparison/ 
Control Group: 



Statistical measures uSed strongly relied on students in Grc^u^l which 
were essential ly "untreated" receiving English instruction with no ESL. 



Duration: 



Six months 



Ages : 



Five-year-old kindergarten students- 



Type of Program: The effects of five program models were studied: 



Group 1 - Traditional Method (English only with no ESL) 
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Group 2 - Traditional Method with ESL (English only) 

Group 3A - Bilingual Method (concurrent translation comprised of 
72% English and 28% Spanish instruction) 



Woup 3B - Bilingual Method (alternate immersion comprised 
of 50% English and 50% Spanish instruction) 
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Group 4 - Bilingual Method with ESL (concurrent translation of 72% 
English and 28% Spanish instruction) 

1 ' 

Legarrata (1979) found that significant differences occurred among 
concurrent bilingual approaches and> alternate immersion bilingual 
approaches. This understanding caused the researcher to divide the 
original Group 3 into two parts representing the differences in Spanish- 
Engli sh usage. 

Four 11- and 12-year old girls gathered the data from subjects. 
Testing was conducted in a manner designed to make subjects feel at 
ease. The investigator does not clarify if subjects were Mexican- 
American or of Mexican descent. 

Data was analyzed via full score comparisons and analysis of covariance. 
Correlation coefficients were also derived between pre- and post-test 
measures. Results from' this study indicated: 

1. ESL is not effective in enhancing complex communicative competence^ 
skills. 

2. The highest gains in English communicative competence, Spanish 
•communicative competence and oral comprehension of English were 

demonstrated by the bilingual method utilizing alternate 
immersion approach with no ESL (Group 3B) 

3. ESL produced greater gains in Spanish used in the home 
environment. 

4. Acquisition of Spanish and maintenance of Spanish is best 
facilitated by the bilingual method utilizing alternate approach 
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without ESL (Group 3B) 

Legarrata used sound multivariate statistical analyses of gain score 
comparisons and ANCOVA, v - 



Although the author utilized appropriate statistical measurements. 



the samples within each group were very small. For example. Group 
3B, which was found to be the most effective program type, was 
comprised of only seven students. No mention was made in the study 
concerning the intellectual functioning of the students involved 
in the study. In addition, no mention was made of controls for teacher 
quality or whether the students were of Mexican or Mexican-American 
descent. All of these factors could certainly affect Legarrata's 
study if not controlled. 

In addition to the above, serious questions arise from the investi- 
gator's use of four 11- and 12-year-old girls, two of whom are the 
i nvestigator's youngest daughters, as data-collectors for this study. 
No mention is made of tests for inter-rater reliability. Such tests 
would appear to be necessary. 

Legarrata took much care in attempting to establish a testing environ- 
ment which would put the young subjects at ease. However, provision 
of cookies, peanuts and raisins "throughout the testing" could have 
seriously affected results of timed tests employed in the study. 

t^arrata concludes that the models suggested in this study should be 
tested further. Replication of this study, eliminating factors which 
could detn^mentally affect results, appears called for prior to 
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conclusions of the efficacy of the models. 
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"Reference: 



Lum, J, B, An effectiveness study of English as a second language^ 

Unpublished doctoral dissertation. University of California at 
Berkeley, 1971. 

Baker de Kanter Review - p. 34-36, Chapter Z. 



Available From: 



ERIC ED 070 321 



Name of Study: An Effectiveness Study of English as a Second Language. 



Author and Date: Lum, J.B., 1971. 



Location: 



-Treatment Group: 



Comparison/ 
Control Group: 



San Francisco Unified School District, San Francisco, 
California. 

This study contrasted the effectiveness of English as a 
second language and bilingual education instructional 
methods in improving the English language maturity of Chinese 
monoli ngual/monocultural stutfents. The treatment group was 
comprised of thirty-five monolingual Chinese students who 
received bilingual instruction. 

There were twenty-five monolingual Chinese students in the 
control group which received ESL instruction. 
Monoli ngual/monocultural students were selected for the study 
by administering the Student Screening Form from the Chinese 
Education Center to determine language proficiency. No 
information was included regarding the field testing or 
norming procedures which were used to develop this measure. 
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It seems to be an informal assessment measure which was pro- 
bably developed at a local center. 

Analysis of the instrument which was included in the appendix 
makes its content validity suspect. The test consists of the 
following sections: I. oral response and comprehension (7 
items); II. vocabulary and .structure (5 items); III. response 
to directfons (6 items); IV. identifying actions (4 items); 
and V. identification of letters of the alphabet (7 items). 
Not only was the number of items used to determine pro- 
ficiency in each section restricted, but the responses which 
were called for generally required the same grammatical 

■ r 

structure in the resporrse. The ration^ for weighting of 
items was not clear. 

A second part of the initial screening consisted of admi- 
nistering the Hoffman Bilingual Scale which the investigator 
claims indicates whether an individual is monocultural or 
bicultural. In actuality, this test is a language usage sur- 
vey which determines which language a bilingual speaker uses 
in which domain and with whom. The premise of using a 
language usage survey is that monocultural individuals who 
are bilingual will use their native language in the home 
domain as opposed to bicultural individuals who will use both. 
It was not clear whether this was an intended use of the 
measure gr whether it was one which was attributed co it for 
the purpose of this study. 
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students who scored in the bottom three groups of the 



language proficiency testing and who also were determined to 
be monocultural by the Hoffman Bilingual Scale were selected 
for the study. While Lum claims that students were randomly 
assigned to one of the two groups, they were not. Four; 
schools participated in the study and students were assigned 
to either bilingual or ESL classes according to their area of 
residence. One of the two schools had two classes which were 
botifi bilingual . Students who resided in that area there/ore 
did not have an equal chance of being assigned to the trelt- 
ment or the control group. 



Duration: 
Ages : 

Type of Program: 



The study was conducted over a nine-month period. 

d 

The children were in first grade. No information was give-n 
about their age in years. 

0 

Neither prpgbam was well explained. The bilingual program 
consisted of the following elements: one-half hour daily 
of Chinese language, one-half hour daily of ESL instruction, 
and one and one-half hours daily of English language activi- 
ties where English and Chinese were both use)d. There were no 
guidelines regarding the amount of time teachers were to 
spend using English and Chi'nese in the English language acti- 
vities. Lum determined through observation and teacher 
estimate that Chinese was used an average of 50% of the time. 



No additional information was provided regarding how the 
bilingual program of instruction was structured or. taught, 
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other than that it was team taugjit, FronvJ:he available 
information, it appears that it was a program of dual 
^language instruction rather than, a bilingual program, as the 
students did not receive content area H nstructi on in their ^ 
native language. The two bilingual classes were also di f- 
ferent in that one had English speaking and non-English 
speaki ng students. 

The only information given about the ESL pr pgr am was that it 
was taught by a single teacher and that it spent one-fourth 
hour more daily in English language activities than the 
bilingual method. No information was given about whether the 
program was a self-contained or a pull-out program. In addi- 
tion, no information was provided about which methodology 
was used by t|^ teachers to teach ESL. One may assume that 
English was taught by the audio-lingual method from Lum*s 
comments abqut how second languages are acquired in the 
statement of his hypotheses for the study. 

It was hypothesized that non-English speaking Chinese 
children who are taught by the ESL method will acquire more 
mature oral English production skills than those who receive 
bilingual instruction In addition, they will make fewer 
deviations from standard grammar. The reasoning behind these 
hypotheses is that since the bilingual method uses a segment 
of its instructional time for the study of Chinese, the ESL 
group would perform better due to increased exposure to 
English. Furthermore*, due to the fact that English and 
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Chinese -were both used as media of instruction for the 
English language activities, the bilingual students would be 
unable to keep the two languages separate and would speak 
less grammatically correct. , 

The independent variables in the sti^dy were the two instruc- 
^tional techniques--ESL and bi'lingual instruction. Lum stated 
that the teachers wfere matched. But didn't explain how. No 
information was given regarding the .language proficiency 
levels in English, their years of experience in teaching, or 
which methods they used to teach ESL. ; 

After the intervention, which lasted nine months, students 
were given an interview which was taped and anSflyzed along 
the following variables: MLR-mean length of response;, 
M5R-mean length of the five longest responses; SCS-structQral 
complexity score; GrF-measure of grammatical correctness; 
and NDW-number of different words in the sample. The inter- 
view conversation centered around'questions about pictures 
from a commercially prepared language arts series. One 
teacher used a di fferent set of pictures because she felt 
that the pictures which the i nvestigator had chosen for .the 
study were too. hard for her students. This, plus the fact 
that the interviews were scored by only one rater, brings 
the validity and reliability of the scores, into question. 

A one-way analysis of variance was computed on the scores 
of all of the variables both between groups and among classes 
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in each group except GrF, This variable, grammatical dif- 
ficulty, was analyzed by computing mean scores of its four 
subtests. A t-test was done to determine differences in 
female versus male students. Scores were also converted to 
equivalent age norms for English speaking peers . Finally, 
students were asked to report on the amount of English they 
used outside of school. 

Results: There were no differences between the groups on structural 

complexity and grammar. On the mean length of response, 
the mean length of the five longest utterances and the number 
of different words used, the ESL group had significantly 
higher scores. Conversion of scores to equivalent age norms 
showed that the bilingual group performed at the level of 
three and four year-old English speaking children, while the 
ESL group performed at a level equivalent to English-speaking 
children of 3.6-4.6 years of age. There were no differences 
in the scores of male and female students. There was no 
significant difference in the scores of classes within the 
same group. Student reports showed that the ESL group spoke 
and was spoken to more often in English. 

Strengths: The study was conducted with Chinese monolingual students 

only. 

Discu5sion: One should not conclude from the results of this study that 

ESL is superior to traditional bilingual education in 
teaching English to Chinese stUdents, for it has serious 
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flaws in its theoretical base, design, and methodology, Lum 
never explained what language maturity is or how it is 
related to or differs from language prof ici ency or com- 
municative ability. While language maturfty may have some 
relevance to language development of a child's first 
language, one must question whether it is a realistic 
construct to measure in relation to second language learners. 
Likewise, many of the measures which were used to determine 
language maturity are not related to a speaker's ability to 
communicate. A second language learner could conceivably 
have a small vocabulary and produce short sentences which are 
not grammatically complex and yet be able to communicate well 
in initial stages of second language acquisition. 

Most of the faults in the study are in the areas of design 
and methodology. With regard to the former, the study was done 
with a small sample of only fifty-five students. As was pre- 
viously discussed, group assignment was not random, nor were 
classes within groups comprised of the same type of stu- 
dents. Criticism may be leveled against the study on metho- 
dological grounds in that assessment procedures were not 
standard for all students In the study as one class was shown 
a different set of stimulus cards during the oral interview. 
In addition, the oral interview was administered to each 
class by its own teacher and was scored by a single rater. 
Ideally, the same person should have conducted the interview 
and it should have been scored by at least two raters so that 
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the inter-rater reliability could have been determined, Lum's 
rationale for using age equivalent scores for English 
speakers to show differences in the two instructional methods 
is also questionable. Bilingual children would be expected 
to score well below their English speaking peers due to the 
fact that they have not had six years prior to entrance in 
school to develop English skills. It should be emphasized 
that while the ESL group scored higher than the bilingual 
group, it was an average of only 6/10 of one year. This type 
of result, is misleading and is often misunderstood by the 
general public, 

A final methodological problem is that Lum used a language 
usage questionnaire to determine which group used the most 
English outside of school at the end of the year. The fact 
that the ESL group used English more outside of school than 
the bilingual group is not solely dependent upon the type of 
instruction they received in school. It is mitigated by the 
language prof ici ency- levels of those in their home environ- 
ment as well as the established norms for language use within 
the community where they reside. 

In conclusion, it is hard to explain how this study was 
included in the Baker/DeKanter report as one of the twenty- 
eight studies which met their criteria as an acceptable study 
for inclusion in their report on the effectiveness of tradi- 
tional bilingual education as an instructional method for 
limited English-speaking children. Close examination of the 
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study shows that not only must the results of the study 
itself be questioned, but that its results should not be 
generalized and used as an indictment against traditional 
bilingual education. 
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Reference: Mathews, Tom, An investigation of the effects of background 

characteristics and special language services on the reading 
achievement and English fluency of bi 1i ngual students , Seatle, 
Washington: Seatle Public Schools, November, 1979, 

Baker de Kanter Review - p, 29-33, Chapter 2. 

Available From: Seatle Public Schools, Administrative Services Center, 815 Fourth 

Avenue North, Seatle, Washington 98109 



Name of Study: 



An Investigation of the Effects of Background Characteristics and 
Special Language Services on the Reading Achievement and English 
Fluency of Bilingual Students. 

<5> 



Author and Date: Mathews, Tom; November, 1979. 



Location: Seatle, Washington. 

Treatment Group: 1747 students identified as "bilingual" (primary or home language other 

than English), who received special language services (ESL or 
Bilingual Education). 

Comparison Group: 3515 "bilingual" students not receiving special language services. 



Duration: 



Ages : 



Type of Program: 
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One academic year 

All "bilingual" students in Grades K-12. Achievement was measured at 
Grades 2, 4, 6, and 8. 

An investigation of the effects of special language programs (ESL and 
Bilingual Education) on English reading achievement and fluency of 
"bilingual" students (students with a primary or home language other 
than Engli sh). 
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The data base consisted of: achievement test results; amount and 
type of instructional services; relative English fluency assessments, 
language background, grade level, and family income. The study 
attempted to examine the complex relationships among student outcomes 
student characteristics, and educational input. 

The approach used was the construction of a conceptual model which 
attempted to analyze the relationship of the following variables: 

A. Achievement - Total reading percentile scores on the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test (MAT) for Grades 2, 4, 6, and 8 were used to 

measure reading and math achievement in the Spring of 1979, The 

\ 

assumption was made that although special language programs were 
not designed to teach English reading skills, an academically 
successful bilingual student would be expected to acquire these 
skills. 

B\ Previous Achievement - Total reading percentile scores from the 
MAT from Fall , 1978. — - 

C. Special Language Services - Subjects of the study were the served 
and not-served "bilingual" students. Special language service 
was defined as ESL instruction and/or bilingual instruction. 

D. Relative English Fluency - Students were grouped into two 
categories: low and high fluency. 

E. Language Background: All language groups were divided into eight 
categories, i.e., Chinese, Philippine, Korean, Spanish, Japanese, 
Somoan, Vietnamese, and Other. 
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F, Family Income - Students were grouped Into two categories as to 
whether or not they were eligible for free/reduced price lunch. 

G. Grade Level - Student grade levels were grouped into two cate- 
gories: grades 2 and 4 were "lower grades*' and grades 6 and 8 
were "higher grades." 

The author attempted to study the relationship of achievement to the 
other study variables based on the assumption that all such variables 
are related to achievement. The results were consistent with the 
assumption of a direct effect of grade level , income, and language 
background on the reading achievement of bilingual students. Higher 
achieving students tended to be from specific language groups, higher 
income families, and lower grade levels. Consistencies were also found 
in that higher fluency students tended to come from higher income 
families and specific language groups and that. higher fluency appears to 
lead to higher achievement. The pattern was reflected by a strong 
positive relationship between relative English fluency and reading 
achievement. Interestingly, "bilingual" students* math achievement was 
at a higher level than other studentsr^YrT the district. 

Bilingual students who received special language services tended to 
achieve at lower levels than those who were not served. The author 
concludes that this may reflect that lower achieving students were 
served until their achievement increased, i.e., language services 
were withheld as achievement scores increased. However, the authrfr 
also states that these results may indicate the existence of a direct 
negative effect of special language service on achievement. "Given 
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the liini tations of the current data base, it is impossible to determine 
whether the results are a reflection of the effects of service or 
whether they merely reflect current program implementation practices." 
(p. 23). 

The author is careful to indicate possible design and result problems 
and/or concerns of the study. 

Over 60% of the low fluency students scored in the lower three 
stanines in reading. The author also states that a perfect relation- 
ship between fluency and achievement was not obtained, and as a 
result, some high achieving, low fluency students were identified. 

A larger portion of the students from low income families than from 
high income families scored in the lower three stanines. 

Some language groups had higher proportions of low achieving students 
than other groups. Somoan and Vietnamese contained the highest pro- 
portions of low achievers;, 

Students in Grades 6 and 8 scored lower in reading than students in 
other grades. 

"Bilingual" students who did not receive speci al language services 
tended to score higher In reading than students who received such 
servi ces. 

The study attempted to determine the effects of special language 
programs on reading achievement and English fluency of bilingual 
students. It came as the result of increased spending in these program 
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areas and attempted to justify the spending with supporting data. 
However, the author states that the report was unable to reach a 
conclusion to the question because: 

A. The served and not-served groups were not comparable; 

B. There was a low sample size in some groups; 

C. There was a lack of specific program deHnitions and objectives; 

D. Analyses of achievement levels were limited to "bilingual" students 
i n Grades 2, 4, 6, and 8; 

E. When the data used in this analysis were generated, no attempt was 
made to form comparable served and not-served groups; 

Much of the study was devoted to an analysis of reading achievement 
in English, and this outcome is not directly pertinent to objec- 
tives of current language programs. Standardized tests utilizing 
the native language were not available, nor were measures available 
related to course objectives; 

G. Service was delivered to students of perceived greatest need and 
no service to students not judged in need, therefore service 
comparisons were unec|ual; 

K. Comparisons of fluency across several groups should be cautious 
as service was administered mostly to those students who were in 
low fluent levels, but at times^ some students were not served at 
the parents* request, i.e., service was refused. 
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In addition to the author's notations of the limitations of the study, 
it should be pointed out that: 

1. Methods of determining fluency were not provided; 

2. Descriptions of instructional procedures (ESL and Bilingual 
Education) were not given; 

3. Amount of time provided in ESL instruction and Bilingual Education 
was not speci fied; 

4. Student achievement related variables, e.g. IQ, age, 
etc. were not included; 

5. Length of time in special language programs was not noted, e.g., 
attrition, etc. 

6. All criteria for placing students in special language programs were 
not given. 

The author should be commended in that, while his study did not answer 
the question of efficiency of special language programs, limitations 
and unusual findings were reported. The author concludes that the 
results indicate one of two things: 

1. Students who receive special language services tend to be those 
with the greatest need for the services, or 

2. Special language services inhibit reading achievement. 

The study recommends another well developed study which maintains con- 
trol over the assignment of students to groups to determine which of 
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the two explanations is correct* The author states that none of the 
conclusions can be defended strongly and recommends* another study 
which maintains control over outcome criteria, program definitions and 
objectives needed to address questions of service effectiveness. 



1 
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Reference: McConnell , B,B. Effectiveness of individualized bilingual 

instruction for migrant students . Unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, Washington State University, 1980. 

; Baker De Kanter Review p. 6-10, Chapter 2. 

Available From: University Microfilms International, 300 N. Zeeb Road, 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. 



Name of Study: 



Effectiveness of individualized bilingual instruction for 
migrant students. 



/Author and Date: McConnel 1 , B.B.; 1980. 



Location: 



Treatment Group: 



Control/ 

Comparison Group: 



La Grulla, Texas and Pasco, Washington. 

630 students between the ages of five and nine years of age, 
classified .as having Spanish as their primary language, 
enrolled in the State of Washington and in Texas. Parents 
were migrant workers, that is to say, having at least two 
employers during the year at different locations. 

The 390 "baseline" comparison students consisted of pre-test 
scores of students in the bill ngual program plus scores of 
students from surrounding districts. Both treatment and 
control ; groups included only students tested between 1974 and 
1979, as this was judged to be a period of program stability. 

In order to have sufficient numbers in the "baseline" group, 
students, from the neighboring school district were added in 
with the "baseline" group. Of the 24 possible "baseline" 
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comparisons between the treatment group and students added in 
from the neighboring school district, five comparisons proved 
significantly different in favor of * greater proficiency of 
the students from the neighboring district. That is to say, 
21% of the comparisons were significantly different; yet, the 
researcher states "Most ages on all tests, the mean scores 
from the IBI pre-test and from the comparison school are not 
significantly different, justifying the combining of the two 
groups." 

Six years 

5-9 years of age 

Type of program: Bilingual education tutoring program, Spanish language 

supplemental to the regular education program. 

Description: The project consisted of migrant children served through a 

program of supplemental bilingual education tutoring, 
operated on an interstate basis between La Grulla, Texas and 
Pasco, Washington. It had been designed as a supplemental 
program to whatever schooling was provided by the local 
school district in each area. For pre-school children at 
each site, the program offered a day-care program with 
bilingual curriculum as its educational component. For 
school-age children, a cooperative arrangement was worked out 
with the local schools. For example, if kindergarten were 
offered on a half-day basis by the schools, the children 
attended the pre-school special project program the other 

: 



Duration: 
Ages : 



half-day. For children up through the third grade who were 
in school on a full -day basis, the bilingu^iT program was pro- 
vided on a release time basis, or after school for an hour to 
an hour and one-half each day. The Sunnyside School District 
in the State of Washington served as the fiscal agent .for the 
project. One intent of the program was to provide continuity 
of teaching staff; therefore, the "teachers" in the program- 
were migrant. (More than half were parents of the children 
served). The teaching staff consisted of previously 
untrained and inexperienced bilingual adults. Certified 
staff used in the project served as supervisors and 
trainers. (There was one trainer for each, seven or eight 
of the paraprofessional "teachers." 

Because release time had to be worked out with the school, 
the special program was provided mostly in the afternoon, 
usually with two shifts of children being served in groups of 
six to eight at a time. On occasion, the project tea.cher was 
itinerant, moving from one school to another if migrant 
children were, in different schools. Contrasts in approach 
between the State of Washington and. the Texas programs were 
many. While release time was provided in the Texas schools; 
for the most part, in Washington, it was the exception. 
Therefore, Instruction time was arranged with, at most, a 
half-hour early release for children at the end bf the after- 
noon, and continued for an additional hour after school. 
Classification of students was based upon their scores on the 
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Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test > Form A was in English, Form 
B was a project-developed translation in Spanish. If scores 
on the Spanish version were higher than scores on the 
EngTi sh version, the child was classified as coming from a 
home in which Spanish was the primary language. This classi- 
\ fication was altered on occasion if the teacher were to 
decide, upon visiting the home, or in further conversations 
with the child, that there should be a different claissi fica- 
tion. 75% of all students were classified as having a pri- 
mary language of Spanish, with 47% of this 75% being Spanish 
monolingual. The 25% classified as primary language English 
were nearly all enrolled in the State of Washington program. 
77% of these students had English scores below the first per- 
centile for their age level when compared to monolingual 
English-speaking students. 

Teacher training consisted of a brief orientation, followed by 
students being assigned to them with "intensive training" 
contiguous to the teacher's work with students over a three- 
month period. In-service training continued throughout the 
teacher's employment. 

Teachers had greatly differing amounts of training and 
experience. The initial training methods and curriculum uti- 
lized during the first years of the program were "gradually 
rejected through program experience*." 

At any given time, the children enrolled represented vastly 
different prior attendance, as well as language capacity. 
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Initially in the program, children were taught reading only 
in English. During the course of the program, specifically 
in the last years of the program, training staff switched to 
having children learn to read first in Spanish. This change 
met with resistance from school personnel and parents, and 
the project reverted to teaching reading first in English. 

Variances in scheduling have been mentioned, but the program 
in Texas usually lasted one hour for five days a week. In 
the State of Washington, the program usually lasted ninety 
.minutes for four days a week. Jhe curriculum subject areas 
of English, math, and reading were covered at least twice 
each week. 

Testing of children occurred during the first thirty days of 
attendance in the program. These test data served as base- 
line for comparison to other children who, at the same age, 
had completed varying periods of program attendance. 

Post-testing occurred after 100-day intervals of school 
attendance. Each month, the "tester" at each site was 
notified of children who had passed a testing interval in 
their attendance; thereby triggering the appropriate series 
of post-tests. Given the nature of the pop^'Stion, i.e., 
migrant, wide variations in actual length of time between 
pre- and post-testing existed. "Testers" were "usually 
part-time personnel responsible for duties other, thxin 
instruction, such as clerical duties." While results were 
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reported in years of attendance in the program, in reality, 
years were calculated on the basis of actual days of 
attendance. For example, one-half year equaled 100 days of 
attendance, one year equaled 200 days of attendance. Two 
years were reported as 300-400 days of attendance. 
Attendance of over 500 days was reported as 3 years. 

The project was longitudinal in nature, and apparently main- 
tained extensive student records. 

Results obtained through the application of this study's 
research design indicate there were significant differences 
favoring the treatment bilingual program in English vocabu- 
lary, Spanish vocabulary, reading levels, and math levels. 
These differences hold for a variety of analyses and 
regrouping of data, such as analysis by age, sex, attendance, 
and so forth. 

In the study, a child was considered "balanced bilingual if 
the score in English vocabulary, upon entry to the program, 
was within 50% of being as high as the score achieved on 
Spanish vocabulary," Monolingual was defined as an English 
auditory vocabulary score so low it could be achieved simply 
by guessing. Limited bilingual was defined as a child who 
scored higher than the guessing level on the English vocabu- 
lary test, but less than 503& as high as their Spanish vocabu- 
lary score. 

There were significant differences between the State of 
Washington subjects and the Texas subjects, with English voca- 



bulary arid English reading favoring the State of Washington 
subjects, and Spanish vocabulary and math favoring the Texas 
site. Teachers in the State of Washington indicated more use 
of English, and felt they spoke English as well or better 
than Spanish, which was the opposite case for teachers in 
Texas. 

The study utilized a time series quasi experimental design 
model. Given the complexity and array of variables poten- 
tially operating within this study, the design suffers 
greatly for lack of a comparison or control group. The 
following is an incomplete listing of variables associated 
with the study that have the potential to i nfl uence study 
results, but were uncontrolled within the research design: 
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Reference: McSpadden, J. R, Acadiana bili ngual -bi cultural educational program 

final evaluation report, 1980-81 , Lafayette, Louisiana: Lafayette 
Parish School Board, 1981. 

Baker de K^nter Review - p, 39-40, Chapter Z. 

Available From: Bilingual Resource Center, 7703 North Lamar, Austin, TX 78752 

Name of Study: Acadiana Bili ngual -Bi cultural Educational Program 

Author and Date: McSpadden, J. R. ; 1981. 

Location: Acadiana Perish, Lafayette, Louisiana 

Treatment Group: Grade Number of Students 

Kindergarten 21 
Grade 1 26 
Grade 2 25 
Grade 3 51 

Total 123 

0 . . . ■■ 

Comparison Group: Kindergarten 19 

Grade 1 26 

Grade 2 23 

Grade 3 25 

Total 93 

Duration: One Year (1980-81) 

Ages: Kindergarten through Grade 3 
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Type of Program: French as a Second [.anguage and transitional bilingual education 

Description: The program, encompassing kindergarten through third grade, was 

implemented in two elementary schools; one public and one paro-^ 
chial. Associate teachers and aides provided all instruction in 
French in the bilingual classrooms, with the regular teacher teaching 
only in English in those classrooms. In kindergarten, 1,000 minutes 
of instruction were provided in French; 1,500 minutes of instruc- 
tion in English. In Grades 1, 2, and 3, 1,160 minutes of French 
instruction and 2,700 minutes of English instruction were provided. 
Further details concerning the instructional methods utilized, 
classroom configurations, student proficiency levels, etc. are not 
provided in the document. 

Evaluation of the program was accomplished by contrasting the per- 
formances between the bilingual instructional groups and comparison 
groups on a criterion-referenced, program-developed French test, and 
a standardized Engli sh achievement test. The following 
instrumentation was utilized: 

1. French Language Tests of Basic Concepts (a staff-developed, 
criterion-referenced instrument) 

2. Metropolitan Achievement Test (revised) 

3. Home Language Survey (revised, project-developed) 

4. Community Survey (project-developed) 

5. Staff Survey (project-developed) 
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6^ Documentation Forms (various forms utilized for collecting 
information from the projects) 

Comparisons presented in the document included analysis of variance, 
pre-/post test results of the experimental group in the areas of 
reading readiness, linguistic structures, mathematics, social ^ 
living, and social science. 

Additional pre-/post-test comparison by analysis of variance and 
covariance was accomplished between experimental and comparison groups 
in language arts and mathematics. 

No significant differences were noted between pre- and post-test 
results for the experimental group. 

It should be noted in the comparisons of experimental and control 
groups, it is reported that the control group scored significantly 
higher on pre-testing; therefore, post-test comparisons of experi- 
mental and control groups must be questioned. It is reported, however, 
that in the area of language arts, post-test comparisons between 
experimental and control groups indicate that at the kindergarten 
level, there was a significant difference in favor of the experi- 
mental group in the area of word sounds. In the area of mathematics, 
the only significant difference reported was at Grade 3 where 
control group students performed significantly better than experi- 
mental students. A summary chart presented in the report of the 
differences by subject and by grade between experimental and 
control groups reflects either typographical or editorial errors, 
as the discussion does not coincide with the chart. 
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Apparently, an independent external evaluator was employed to 
accomplish the evaluation. 

The study as reported displays the following types of problems 
based upon either missing data and/or design analysis problems: 

!• There is no data concerning sample selection; therefore, it is 
unknown whether experimental and control groups were randomly 
selected or selected on other criteria. 

2. No information is provided concerning the specific types of 
instruction, other than it is known that associate teachers, 
rather than regular teachers, provided all instruction in 
French, raising questions of their qualification and quality of 
instruction provided in the second language. 

3. It is indicated that experimental and comparison groups were 
significantly different on pre-testing; therefore, results 
reported for post-testing must be questioned. 

4. It is not known whether there were any efforts to control for 
known variables associated with achievement, that is to say, 
time on task, handicapping conditions, etc. 

5. There is no information provided relative to the language 
proficiency of students in either experimental or control groups 
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Reference: Moore, F.B. & Parr, G.D. Models of bilingual education: comparison$\ 

of effectiveness. Elementary School Journal , 1978, 1979 (2), 
pp. 93-97. 

Baker de Kanter Review - p. 37-38, Chapter 2. 
Available From: Perry-Castaneda Library, UniyG**sity of Texas at Austin 
Name of Study: Models of Bilingual Education: Comparisons of Effectiveness. 
Author and Date: Moqp^^ F.B. & Parr, G.D.; 1978. 
Location: Four elementary (Title VII) schools in West Texas 

Treatment Group: 130 Spanish-dominant students 
Control Group: 77 English-dominant students . 

Duration: School Year (6-8 months) 

\ 

Ages: Grades K-2 

Type of Program: Non-random assignment of students to one of four different programs: 

A. Maintenance - at least 50% Spanish spoken « 

B. Transitional - Spanish used as needed (starting with about 50% 

and decreasing) 

C Minimal - no more than 20 minutes of Spanish spoken a day. 

D. Monolingual - no Spanish spoken in the classroom. 

The number of students assigned to each group was not given. 
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The goal of the study was to measure and compare the effectiveness 
of the four programs used in four elementary schools. 

The teachers administered pre-tests in the Fall and post-tests in 
the Spring (6-8 months apart). 

Assessment Instruments: 

K. Tests of Basic Experience 

1. Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills 
Comprension del Lenguaje 
Primary Self-Concept Inventory 

2. Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills 
Pruebas de Lectura 

Cultural Attitude Scale 

-"Analysis of covariance was used for all measures to correct statisti- 
cally for the non-random assignment of subjects." Examples of 
variables covaried are: sex, school, teacher, teacher competency, and 
aide competency. 

Mobility of the population due to seasonal work was discussed, but 
attrition was not dealt with in the paper. Other student achievement 
related variables such as IQ, handicapping conditions, etc. were 
neither controlled nor addressed in this study. 

Ihk kindergarten children in monolingual, minimal, and maintenance 
scored significantly higher on Tests of Basic Experience than 
did those in the transitional class. Maintenance and transitional 
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were very similar, and therefore program differences could not be , 
claimed. Furthermore, there were no significant differences reported 
in the two extreme programs of monoli ngual and maintenance. 

The monolingual scored significantly higher on the reading scale and 
the language scale of the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills. 

Girls scored significantly higher than boys on reading, language, 
and self-concept. Teacher and aide competency, as rated by the 
research director, showed an inverse significant relationship to 
reading and language tests- on the Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills 
and Cultural Knowledge . English-dominant pupils scored significantly 
lower than Spanish-domi nant or bilingual pupils on Comprension del 
Lenguaje . 

Conclusions were: "There was no compelling evidence that (maintenance 
and transitional) these two approaches di ffered^" Measures of 
Spanish language or reading did not show one program better thap 
aaoLber. Onl^ in reading and language achievement in English did one 
program show a significant difference and that was the monolingual, 
scoring higher than any of the other three bilingual programs. A 
possible explanation for no difference is the extremely short (6-8 
month) time span pre-/post-test. It would be unusual for significant 
differences to emerge on the tests selected within this time span of 
testing. The observation of an inverse relation of teacher compe- 
tence to achievement casts doubts upon many aspects of the experiment 
and further clouds conclusions relative to the instructional models 
i nvestigated. 
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Reference: 



Olesini, Jose. The effect of bilingual instruction on the achievement 
of elementary pupils . Unpublished doctoral dissertation. East Texas 
State University, 1971. 



Baker de Kanter Review - p. ??? 

Available From: Latin American Collection, University of Texas at Austin (mi crof ilim), 

Name of Study: The Effect of Bilingual Instruction on the Achievement of Elementary 

Pupils. 

Author and Date: Olesini, Jose; 1971-. 



Location: 



Treatment Group: 



Control Group: 

Duration: 
Ages : 



Harlandale Independent School District, San Antonio, -Texas 

Thirty third-grade students randomly chosen from Harlandale ISD, a 
district with a broad student cross-section, urban, rural, migrant. 
All thirty had had two years of bilingual instruction. 

Thirty randomly chosen third-grade students from Harlandale ISD 
with no previous bilingual instruction. 

Fall to Spring in one school year (7 months) 

Third grade 



Type of Program: Transitional bi 1 i ngual education 



Description: 
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The goal of the study was to evaluate the achievement of two com- 
posite groups of bilingual students in: vocabulary, reading, 
spelling, language, arithmetic computation, and concepts. 

The^ Otis Quick Scoring Mental Ability Test was given to both groups 

as a control for IQ, and there was no significant difference. In 
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October, the Metropolitan Achievement Test , Battery A was given, 
and Battery B was given in April • 

There was a significant difference in vocabulary, reading, 
language, and arithmetic concepts; the bilingually educated group 
faring better. Olesini concluded that there was no significant 
difference between the two groups in spelling and arithmetic 
computation. 

A strength of the study was the control for mental ability. Also 
an effort (probably successful) was made to locate an adequate 
cross-section of different socio-economic levels that also adequately 
represented bilingual populations and populations were chosen randomly. 

"Sixty third-grade children were chosen at random. Thirty of these 
were chosen from three sections that were instructed bilingually 
for at least two years... The children in these classes totaled 
seventy-two. They were assigned numbers and the odd-numbered students 
were selected until the desired numbered group of thirty was 
obtained." 

Likewise, three sections of no previous bilingual instruction 
students were assigned numbers and the even-numbered students 
were selected making thirty. 

The' chronologi cal ages of experimental boys was 109 months, and the 
control boys, 108 months. The experimental girls were 104 months, 
and the control girls were 108 months. 

The chief limitation of this study was the short time frame - seven ironths 
from pre-test to post-test. Additionally, an assumption was made that 
Harlandale ISD was representative of all bilingual school districts. 
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The results of Olesini's study were: that bilingual students, both 
sexes, achieved greater gains in academic curricula when instructed 
with bili.ngual methods. He determined (p. 51) that 



It can be concluded, either from the average grade placement 
achievement for the experimental groups, or the individual 
achievement in the areas of curricula that bilingually instructed 
bilingual children make a significantly greater academic achievement 
than a similar group of children instructed by the traditional 
method." 
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Reference: 



Pena-Hughes, Eva & Solis, Juan, abcs . McAllen, Texas: McAllen 
Independent School District, Mimeographed, 1980, 

Baker de Kanter Review - p. 71-72, Chapter 2. 



Available From: Authors of paper, McAllen Independcjnt School District, 

McAllen, Texas 

Name of Study: abcs 

Author and Date: Pena-Hughes, Eva & Solis, Juan; 1980. 



Location: 



McAllen, Texas 



Treatment Group: 78 students (Grades K-1) 



Comparison Group: 78 students (Grades K-1) 



Duration: 



Ages : 



Not reported, but possibly 1 or 2 years, 



Grades K-1 - results for those two grades were reported. 



Type of Program: Labeled an immersion system, but incorporated elements of 

the following three types: 

1. Total - target language (English) used exclusively (except for 
50 mi nutes per day). 

2. Partial - half day each language, never mixed. 

3. Mixed - Language mixed as necessary, i.e., answer in language 
of students' choice. 



Description: 
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Elements of all three approaches were used. 
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"The- goal of abcs is to have as many native Spanish-speaking students 
reading at grade level in English by the end of Grade 1." Beyond 
the basic curriculum was a time slot for teaching Spanish through a 
basic reading process. 

This program "is characterized by the RAPID, NONTRAUMATIC ACQUISITION 
OF ENGLISH and SOPHISTICATION OF THE NATIVE LANGUAGE." 

The focus was on "acquisition" being naturalistic and sophistication," 
i.e., not losing the native language while acquiring another 
language. 

"abcs" assumes: 1) quick, easy acquisition of language by children; 
2) learning a second language is not qualitatively different from 
learning a first; 3) interference between the two languages is "the 
least influencing factor in acquiring the second language." 

The strength of the program was that teachers were described as 
maintaining a positive attitude that the students could acquire the 
target language. 

There is no discussion in the paper about the criteria for assigning 
the students to the control and experimental groups nor the duration 
of the study. Time interval for pre-/post-testi ng was not provided. 
There was no explanatory narrative on the results.. The results of 
"abcs" are listed on twelve one-way analyses of variance source 
tables. 

The English pre-test scores on the Language Assessment Scales 
were utilized for pre- and post-testing; English and Spanish LAS 
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were administered. Significant differences between experimental 
and control groups existed on the pre-test Spanish LAS measure. 
Significant differences between experimental and control groups 
were obtained both. on the English and Spanish post-test LAS. 
Experimental groups had higher means on both the pre- and post- 
tests, there were no statistical or other controls reported for 
the fact of non-equivalent groups. 




0 

( 
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Reference: 



Plante, A.J. A study of the effectiveness of the Connecticut 
'pairing' model of bi 1i ngual -bicultural education. Hamden, 
Connecticut: Connecticut Staff Development Cooperative, 1976. 

Baker de Kanter Review - p. 11-12, Chapter 2. 



Available From: ERIC Document Reproduction Service, ED 125 260. 

Name of Study: A Study of the Effectiveness of the Connecticut "Pairing" Model 

of Bi li ngual -Bi cultural Education. 

Author and Date: Plante, A.J.; 1976. 



Location: 



Treatment Group: 



Control Group: 



Duration: 



Cheever and Columbus Schools, City of New Haven School System, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 

Forty-five students were randomly selected from a group of 
seventy-six Spanish-dominant students living within the atten- 
dance areas of the Cheever or Columbus Schools. At the end of 
the two-year study period, the treatment group was reduced to 
fourteen boys and seventeen girls. This reduction was caused by 
study children moving out of the area. 

Twenty-seven students were randomly selected from a group of 
seventy-six Spanish-dominant students living vnthin the atten- 
dance areas of the Cheever or Columbus Schools. At the end of 
the two-year study period, the control group was reduced to ten 
boys and twelve girls. This reduction was caused by study 
chil dren movi ng out of the area. 

Two years (1973-1975) 
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Ages: 



Grades 1 and 2. 



Type of Program: Pairing model of bilingual-bicultural education. 



Description: 



The pairing model consists of one native Spanish-speaking 



teacher who teaches basic skills in Spanish and an early 
childhood trained English-speaking Anglo teacher who teaches 
English at the same time, beginning with an aural -verbal ap- 
proach. When an English oral vocabulary is sufficiently 
developed in individual children, instruction in the reading 
and writing 0f English is then initiated. The instructional 



organization ?of the pairing model is a diagnostic-prescriptive 
approach with both Spanish and English resources being 
available. 

Reference Goals and Questions 

To determine the effectiveness of the "pairing" model in 
improving the actual success of Spanish-dominant children who 
are typically classified as low achievers. 

1. Can a carefully designed model of bilingual-bicultural 
education improve the reading skills achievement of Spanish- 
dominant elementary school children? 

2. Can a carefully designed model of bilingual-bicultural 
education improve the basic skills (arithmetic and language 
arts) achievement of Spanish-dominant elementary school 
children? 
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3, Can a carefully designed model of bili ngual -bi cultural 

education maintain or improve the self-concept of Spanish- 
dominant elementary school children? 

Care was taken that experimental and control groups were similar. 
Statistical methods and findings were reported in detail, 

Spanish dominance was determined by students* performance on the 
Oral Vocabulary subtests of the Inter-American Test of 
General Ability , which was administered to all Spanish 
surnamed children successfully completing the kindergarten and 
first grade in the spring of 1973, Students were generally 
described as Puerto Rican immigrants from low income families. 
At the beginning of the report, the Cheever and Columbus Schools 
were described as inner city schools that ^erve a "high concentra 
tion of welfare families," having a majority language and culture 
different from the minority group of Spanish-Speaking students. 
Later the report described the school environment as having "a 
Puerto Rican fuipil population of approximately fifty percent, 
growing larger," and being located "in one of the poorest 
sections of the city of New Haven," Although students from 
both the Cheever and Columbus school attendance areas were 
in the experimental and control groups, the experirtiental class- 
room was located only on the Columbus campus. Students who were ' 
in the Cheever school attendance area were bussed to Columbus if; 
they were chosen for the experimental group, but remained at 
Cheever if they were selected for the control group. It was not 
noted in the report what percentage of the control group received 
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instruction at Cheever school and what percentage received 
instruction at Columbus school, nor were any differences noted 
between the two schools. An analysis of pre-study and post-study 
characteristics revealed only minimal changes. Children compared 
at the end of the study had the same quality of similarity wh.ich 
existed at the beginning of the study. If a chance advantage did 
exist as a result of the loss of students over the two-year 
period, it was felt that it favored the control group students. 
The Metropolitan Achievement Tests were administered to assess 
basic skills achievement. It was concluded that the pairing 
model did Increase the reading achievement of Spanish-dominant 
elementary school children at a statistically significant level 
(.10 to .005). The model increased English reading achievement 
at an grades; the increase was statistically^ significant at the 
second-grade level. Arithmetic and language arts skills were 
also improved in comparison with those of children in typical 
classrooms. The report also indicated that the pairing model did 
enhance the development of a positive self-concept in Spanish- 
dominant children, who exhibited less negative behavior than 
their control group counterparts. 

Throughout the report, it was clear that many assumptions were 
made about the Spanish sur named students in general. Not only were 
they des^cribed as immigrants and economically, culturally, and 
linguistically deprived, but were also described as low achievers 
and having poor self-images. They expected little of these students 
other than an early withdrawl from the educational process. If 
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the author's descriptions reflected a general attitude of the 
educational community, there is the question of what effect this 
had upon those students. No comparison was made between the 
experimental group and total school norms or national norms regarding 
achievement. 

Instructional procedures are not adequately defined to allow 
conclusions relative to effects of or amount of time devoted to 
instruction by the bilingual teacher and the Anglo English-speaking 
teacher. Determination of oral vocabulary development is not 
specified, but was critical according to design, for instruction 
was alternated to the second language at some unspecified pofnt of 
English language development. 
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Reference: Ramos, M, , Aguilar, J, & Sibayan, B, The determination and implemen- 

tation of language policy . Quezon City, Republic of the Philippines: 
Phoenix Press, 1967. 

Baker de Kanter Review - Tr 24-28, Chapter 2. 
Available From: Oceana Publications, Inc., Dobbs Ferry, New Yoric, 10522. 
Name of Study: The Determination and Implementation of Language Policy. 
Author and Date: Ramos, M. , Aguilar, J. & Sibayan, B.; 1967. 



Location: 



Republic of the Philippines 



Iloilo Experiment I (1948-1954) and Iloilo Experiment II 
(1961-1964) - Iloilo Province 

Rizal Experiment (1960-1966) - Rizal Province 

Treatment Groups: Iloilo Experiment I - 82 Hiligaynon-speaki ng pupiTs 

Rizal Experiment - approximately 600 Tagal og-speaki ng pupils 
Iloilo Experiment II - approximately 300 Hiligaynon-speaki ng pupils 



Control Groups: 



Iloilo Experiment I - 82 Hi ligaynon-speaki ng pupils 

Rizal Experiment - approximately 600 Tagal og-speaki ng pupils 

Iloil o Experiment II - approximately 600 Mi 1 igaynon-speaki ng pupils, 



Duration; 
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Ni ne years total 
Iloilo Experiment I - six years 
Rizal Experiment - six years 
Iloilo Experiment II - three years 
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16 



Grades 1-6 



Hoi To Experiment I - Grades 1-6 
Rizal Experiment - Grades 1-6 
Hoi To Experiment II - Grades 1-3 

o 

Iloilo Experiment I - bilingual education/immersion 

Rizal Experiment - bilingual education/English as a Second Language 

Iloilo Experiment II - trilingual education/immersion 

This book is divided into three parts leading up to a state education 
plan of language instruction. In the first part, the author, Maximo 
Ramos, examines the language policies of the Dutch, British\and 
French colony states in South and Southwest Asia, i.e., Burma, 
Ceylon, Cambodia, Laos, Vietnam, India, Indonesia, Malaysia, and 
Pakistan. The study focused on these Asian states because, like the 
Philippines, they became independent after World War II and were 
faced with urgent problems arising from a multiplicity of languages 
within their borders. The study of these various le|nguage policies 
resulted in a statement of implications for the Philippines: 

1. Need to put an end to prejudice on the part of Filipinos 
against their own native languages. 

2. Need for a clearer understanding by more people of the nature 
of language and the psychology of language learning. 

3. Need for making haste in re-adjusting a language situation. 

3 

r 

4. Need to keep English. 
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5, Need to keep in mind the value of language as a unifying force, 

6, Needless waste in having to teach Spanish in the schools. 

1. Soundness of recent changes in the media of instruction used 

in the Philippine primary schools from English to the vernactilar, 

Jose Aguilar, the author of the second part of the book, reviewed 
numerous research findings and the role they played in the deter- 
mination of language policy. Of the numerous studies reviewed, three., 
dominated his discussions. These were Iloilo Experiment I, the 
Rizal Experiment, and Iloilo Experiment II. 

The Iloilo Experiment I 

This six-year study took place in the Iloilo Province from 1948 to 
1954. It was characterized by the preparation of teaching materials 
and by a motivation to commit ideas to trial. The study showed the 
possibility of better English learning when based on a wel 1 -supported 
study of Hiligaynon, the vernacular of II oi 1 o Provi nee. 

A massive drop-out rate and a nation-wide emphasis on the "3 Ls" - 
language, literacy, and living - led to the study of the educaJ:ional 
and social value of teaching Hiligaynon, followed by the teaching of 
Engliijh, with particular reference to the lower grades. The study 
was designed to have children followed from Grades 1 through 6, giving 
instruction to the "experimental group' in Hiligaynon in Grades 1 
and 2, and in English from Grades 3. through 6, and to the "control 
groups" in English from Grades 1 through 6. A purpose of the design 
was to find out in Grades 1 and 2 which of the two languages was more 
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effective in teaching children, and also to determine which of the 
two beginning languages, Hiligaynon or English, was more effective 
in learning English from Grades 3 to 6, 

Originally, there were 758 pupils in the "treatment group" and 1164 
in the "control group," Because of the 1 ncidence of drop-outs, these 
numbers decreased from year to year. " At the end of the six-year 
study, 232 remained in the "treatment group" and 301 in the "control 
group." Of these, only 82 pupils from each group could be matched. 

Q 

Seven elementary schools were selected for the experimental group; 
one in the city, three in a farming area, and three in a fishing 
area. In each of the last two areas, three schools classified as 
low, average, and high in reference to economic conditions were 
chosen; the school in the city was average. Seven control elemen- 
tary schools similarly located and similarly classified were 
selected. 

The Superintendent of Schools for Iloilo Province took charge of 
organization, writing and supplying of teaching inaterials, and^ 
the conduct of the experiment in the province. As an added 
^measure in the control of variable factors, each of three district 
supervisors involved was assigned a control and an experimental 
school .or class. On the basis of educational qualification, civil 
service eligibility, experience and efficiency, an attempt was made " 
to equate teachers and principals for the experimental and control 
groups. 

Teachers were trained to teach Hiligaynon and were supplied with 
supporting materials. The teaching materials for Grades 1 .and 2, 
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experimental classes, consisted of Hiligaynon translations from 
English of the course of study, texts, readers, and various teaching 
aides. The teaching program, the time allotment of each school 
subject, the length of the school day, the length of the experi- 
mental period, and the length of the school year were the same for 
both groups. The classes in both groups were approximately the 
same size, and were operating under the two-single-session plan. 
The school equipment and facilities were also noted as approximately 
the same in both groups. 

The Division of Measurement and Evaluation of the, Manila Office of 
the Bureau of Public Schools helped plan the experiment and drew up 
a program of testing for the six-year period, including the construc- 
tion and administration of tests. The results of the Philippine 
Mental Ability Test , Forms I, II, and III, chronological age, and 
school attendance were used as control factors in annually equating 
children from control groups and experimental groups. The Phili ppine 
Achievement Tests were used to assess educational achievement in 
reading, arithmetic, language, and social studies. At the end of 
the six-year period, pupils in the experimental group were statisti- 
cally superior (.05) to the pupils in the control group in the 
area of social studies. In arithmetic and in reading, the pupils in 
the experimental group had a significant edge over pupils in the 
control group. The pupils in the experimental group were better 
adjusted, personally and socially, than the pupils in the control 
group. They were^more dominant, extroverted, emotionally and 
socially mature than the control pupils. The difference between 
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the two groups in emotional stability and emotional maturity was 
significant at the ,05 level. 



Rizal Experiment 

Part I of the experiment was designed to yield information helpful 
in deciding when reading activities should be first introduced in 
the teaching of English as a Second Language in Tagal og-speaki ng 
areas. Part II was designed to yield information helpful in 
deciding when English should be introduced as the medium of 
general classroom i nstructi on. 

Part I included about 600 pupils in experimental and control groups. 
The experimental group began reading activities in Grade 1, while the 
"comparison group" began ri^ading activities in Grade' 2. About half of 
each group first used English as the medium of instruction, beginning 
with Grade 3, while the other half pf each group first^used English as 
the medium of instruction beginning with Gracte 5. Part II of the 
experiment involved approximately 300 pupils in e:^ch group. All 
three groups had begun reading activities in Grade 1.- One experi- 
mental group first used English as the medium of instruction in 
Grade 1, while the" other first used English as the medium of instruc- 
tion tn.^^rade 3. The comparison group didn't use English as the 
medium of instruction until Grade 5. - 

Each class was made up of fifty students with only one experimental 
class in any given school. Thirty communities were selected, six in 
each of the following categories: urban', semi-urban, farming, fishing 
and cottage-industry. Schools were controlled for quality of facili- 
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ties and randomly assigned to experimental treatments. Teachers were 
controlled for equivalence on the basis of professional competence, 
experience, and level of education completed. 

After the teachers and the first-grade experimental classes had been 
assigned to each of the groups, a ten-day seminar was conducted for 
them prior to the opening of school. A similar seminar was conducted 
for the second-grade teachers before the opening of school in 
1951. In these seminars, demonstrations and discussions were provided 
of the methods to be employed in teaching English as a Second Language. 
For. third- and fourth-grade teachers, a regular eight-week under- 
graduate course on second language teaching was offered exclusively 
for them at the Philippine Normal College. Teachers of the fifth-grade 
classes attended k six-week seminar on the teaching of English as a 

Second Language, land for the teachers of Grade 6, it was a four-week 

i 

training course, i During the. course of ^ach school year, monthly con- 
ferences for teachers of the experimental classes were held, at which 
demonstrations and\ procedures were given arid problems discussed. 
Supervisi.on of subjWt matter areas was provided by regular supervisory 
staff of Rizal . 

\ 

A language aptitude t^^t was constructed by the Bureau of Public ^ 
Schools and admi nisterdfi to pupils in June, 1960 to assess profi- 
ciency in English and Tagalog. In addition to language proficiency, 
chronological age, daily \school attendance, and socio-economic 
level Were used to assure equivalence between experimental and 
comparison groups. 



The following tests were prepared and administered by the Bureau of 
Public Schools in April, 1964: Engli sh Language Test , English 
Readi ng Test , and Vagal og Reading Test . Other tests were written 
in English and translated into Philipino to produce as nearly 
as possible an equivalent in that language. Three versions of each 
test were then printed; an English version, a Philipino version, and 
a special version that had parallel columns on each page that had 
the same items in English and Philipino, which was referred to as 
the bilingual version. These tests were in the areas of social 
studies, health and science, and arithmetic. Parallel forms of 
these tests were administered again in April , 1966. 

In this experiment, conditions differed from -those in the Iloilo 
Experiment I; teacher training was concentrated in English, neglecting 
the home language, Tagalog. Tagalog teaching materials were anchored 
and made equivalent to the English materials. Under these differing 
conditions, the group with English as the medium of instruction showed, 
at the end of Grade 6, achievement in English proficiency, and in 
social studies, health and science, and arithmetic significantly 
greater (.05 level) than the achievement of the groups that used the 
Tagalog medium in Grades 1 and 2, 6r in Grades r through 4, regardless 
of the language used for measuring achievement. At the end of Grade 4, 
when tested in English, the group instructed in English was highest in 
achievement in language, reading, social studies, health and science, 
and arithmetic computation. However, for arithmetic problems, the 
group instructed in Tagalog attained the highest level of achievement. 
In the Tagalog version of the tests, the three groups showed about the 
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same proficiency levels in reading, but the group with Tagalog the 
niedium of instruction obtained the highest achievement levels in 
social studies, health and science, and arithmetic problems. However, 
for arithmetic computation, the highest level of achievement was 
demonstrated by the group with English as the medium of instruction. 

For Part I, there was no statistically significant difference betv/een 
experimental and comparison groups, indicating that proficiency 
in English is not dependent upon when reading instnuction is begun. 

In the second part of the experiment, findings were statistically 
significant, at the .05 level, indicating that proficiency in English 
is directly related to the number of years that English is the medium 
of classroom instruction. The data with respect to achievement in 
Tagalog also indicated that pupils become about equally literate in 
their vernacular regardless of what language is used as the medium of 
instruction. Results of the study also indicated that training 
materials in a vernacular should be developed independently of what 
is prepared for English instruction. 

II oi 1 0 Experiment 1 1 

A three-year project was conducted in the province of Iloilo from 
1961 to 1964 by the local school system and the Philippine Center 
for Language Study, with support from the Manila Office of the 
Bureau of Public Schools. The Iloilo Experiment II, like the Rizal 
Experiment, was originally designed to find answers to the problem 
of designing the language curriculum for the elementary grades. As 
the experiment progressed, it provided an environment for testing 
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the theory of second language teaching in its application to the 
six-year Philippine elementary school, with the problems of teaching 
the vernacular, Philipino, and English. The major purpose of this 
study was to determine whether two second languages should be intro- 
duced at the same time, or one after the other. 

The following was provided: a full-time coordinator, part-time 
research consultant, test administrators, training and ^supervi sion 
of teachers of the experimental classes, special curriculum 
materials, tests and test supplies. Achievement tests for 
Grade 3 were supplied by the Bureau of Public Schools. Teachers* 
guides and pupils* books were prepared in the Philippine 
Center for Language Study by curriculum writers for the Bureau of 
Public Schools. The Center contributed editorial, technical, 
and financial assistance. 

All classes in the experiment were located in a Hiligaynon-speaki ng 
area and used that language as the medium of instruction in Grades 1 
and 2. In Grade 3, the medium of instruction was English. The 
classes were assigned at random to three groups, each of which 
followed a different language scheme in Grades 1 and 2. The pupils 
in group \ stJidied English for 30 minutes a day and Philipino for 
30 minutes a day in each of Grades 1 and 2. The pupils in group 2 
studied English for 30 minutes a day in both Grades 1 and 2 and 
Philipino for 60 minutes a day in Grade 2 only. The pupils in group 
3 studied Philipino for 30 minutes a day in Grades 1 and 2 and 
English for 60 minutes a day in Grade 2 only. All classes studied 
English for 60 minutes a day and Philipino for 50 minutes a day in 
Grade 3. 
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Three sets of seven schools each were formed in such a way as to make 
the three sets essentially the same with respect to types of com- 
munities represented', school facilities, and teacher background, and 
were randomly assigned to the three schemes of language learning. 
-The 21 experimental classes were each made up of 22 boys and 22 
girls randomly selected from all of the 1961 applicants for entrance 
to Grade 1. Attrition was implied present but was not specified. 
Schools were selected from communities that were characterized as 
primarily fishing communities, agricultural communities, semi-urban 
communities, or a milctlh^e of these types. All experimental classes 
were in the central schools of the districts selected. 

With the form used in the Rizal Experiment for rating school 
facilities, the quantitative ratings of each of the 21 schools were 
obtained for the first and third years of the, experiment. Teacher 
background indexes were also obtained by summing the number of years 
of paid experience, official efficiency ratings, and quantitative 
representations of professional training. Since the original 21 
classes were promoted from grade to grade as intact groups, 
the pupils in each class had the same three teachers during the three 
years of the experiment. 

Before the experiment began in June, 1961, a ten-day seminar was 
held for teachers of the experimental classes in Grade 1. The 
purposes of the experiment, the meaning and principles of second 
language teaching, and the use of the teaching guides were explained. 
The content of the curriculum in each of the three experimental 
groups was outlined. Demonstrations of teaching techniques were 
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presented and discussions of second language teaching were conducted. 
Teachers who taught the experimental classes in Grades 2 and 3 took 
an undergraduate course in the Teachfng of English given exclusively 
for them at the 11 oil o Normal School during the summer preceding 
their assignment to experimental classes. Monthly conferences of 
teachers of the experimental classes were held during the course - 
of each school year, where demonstrations of teaching procedures were 
provided and discussions of problems were encouraged. 

The Philippine Center for Language Study constructed the Engli sh 
Prof ici ency Test and the Phi 1i pi no Proficiency Test specifically 
for the project. Each test had four parallel forms and was comprised 
of four subtests: listening comprehension, oral expression, reading 
comprehension, and written expression. In June of 1961, the tests 
were administered by a selected group of 42 teachers who were 
instructed in the procedures involved. In 1962, 1963, and 1964, the 
tests were given by eight specially trained examiners, four of them 
selected for oral proficiency in English, and four of them selected 
for oral proficiency in Phi li pi no. To insure uniformity of adminis- 
tration, each examiner gave the same parts of the tests in all 21 
classes. The achievement tests in the areas of social studies, 
health and science, and arithmetic were constructed by the Bureau of 
Public Schools and were administered in April, 1964 by three super- 
visors from the Research, Evaluation, and Guidance Division of the 
Bureau of Public Schools. They were assigned by three Division 
Supervisors of Iloilo and the eight trained examiners. 

Since the immediate purpose of language teaching was to permit 

pupils to learn s\ibject matter content, the achievement tests were 
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administered to all pupils in groups 1, 2, and 3 at the end 
of Grade 3, To make sure that the language used in the test would 
not prevent conclus^ions being drawn about differences in achieve- 
ment, each test was prepared and administered in three versions: 
English, the medium of instruction in group 3; Hiligaynon, the 
native language used as the medium of instruction in Grades 1 and 2; 
and bilingual, with English and Hiligaynon in parallel columns on 
each'page. Near the end of Grade 3, the boys and girls in each class 
were assigned separately and at random to either the English, the 
Hiligaynon, or the bilingual versions of the tests in social studies, 
health and science, and arithmetic. 

Statistical procedures were not clearly outlined, hut differences 
among the adjusted mean scores of the three groups on all four 
measures of English proficiency were significant at the .01 level 
leading to the conclusion that three schemes of language teaching 
resulted in different levels of achievement. Pupils in group 1 
(30 minutes of English and 30 minutes of Philipino instruction 
per day) obtained the highest level of mean scores in all four 
phases of Engli sh. 

The differences among thfe adjusted mean scores were significant at 
the .01 level for oral expression and for rea^,i ng comprehension in 
Philipino. In both instances, the pupils in group 1 obtained the 
highest means. The differences among the adjusted means for 
listening comprehension in Philipino were significant at the .05 
level. 
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It was concluded that when both Philipino and English are to be 
taught as second languages in Grades 1, 2, and 3 to children whose 
native language is Hiligaynon, it is better to begin the teaching of 
both English and Philipino as second languages in Grade 1 than to 
begin the teaching of one of them in Grade 1 and the other in Grade 
2. It was also concluded that it is better to spread the study of 
English over all three grades than to limit it to only Grades 2 and 3. 

The achievement tests given in English, Hiligaynon, and bilingually 
at the end of Grade 3 found significant differences (at the .01 
level) on the arithmetic test given in Hiligaynon. The major 
conclusion to be drawn from the data was that the achievement of 
the pupils at the end of Grade 3 in social studies, health and 
science, and arithmetic was not appreciably affected by the scheme 
of language study provided in Grades 1 and 2. 

In the third and final part of th^ book, Bonifacio Sibayan outlines 
the implementation of the various language policies by the Republic 
of the Philippines from 1899 to 1966. The results of each policy are 
described along with their implications for succeeding policies with 
emphasis upon the most recent period of implemented language policy, 
1957 to 1966. 

This book represents a wel 1 -documented history of language ins true- 
tion in the Republic of the Philippines from the beginning of the 
twentieth century through 1966. 

Ramos, Aguilar, and Sibayan's book should be considered as no more 
than a secondary source as the information presented about these 



three experiments is not complete for in-depth study. In general, 
these findings suggest that students in Grades One through Six learn 
better if language instruction is bilingual or trilingual, with the 
medium of instruction being the vernacular of the area. At the 
end of the book Sibayan noted: 



after a decade of implementation (1957-1967), not only must 
the Revised Educational Program be re-examined, but the results 
must alsoibe evaluated. For example, vernacular education 
should be carefully evaluated to find out the reasons for 
the dismal failure of the program as indicated in the 
literacy surveys conducted by the Bureau of Public Schools 
from 1960 to 1962. The survey showed that in four years of 
education, (the first two of which were in the vernacular), 
the literacy rate measured with an admittedly very easy test 
was 53.28 per cent in the vernacular, 36.97 per cent in 
Philipino, and 28.99 per cent in English. It looks like we are 
not succeeding in any of the three languages. Was not one of 
the claims (hence, cause for great expectations) of vernacular 
teaching that of literacy at least in the native language and 
that two years of instruction in it was sufficient to guarantee 
this literacy? It is quite understandable that the rate of 
literacy in a foreign language is only 29 per cent, but in the 
native language should not literacy be close to 100 per 
cent? 

The Revised Educational Program was based on considerable research 
findings which suggested that such a plan would be most effective. 
But these policies have undoubtedly been revised and the authors 
do not cover subsequent language policies and findings during the 
fifteen years which have elapsed since .the book was written. 
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Reference: 



Stebbins, L,B., St, Pierre, R,G. , Player, E,C,, Anderson, R,B., 
& Crum, T,R, , Education as experimentation: a planned variation 
model, volume IV-A and IV-D, evaluation of follow through / 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: ABT Associates, 1977. 



Baker de Kanter Review - p. 48-50, Chapter 2. 



Available From: ABT Associates, Inc., 55 Wheeler Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 



Name of Study: 



SEDL (Southwest Educational Development Laboratory )-sponsored 
Follow Through Programs 



Author and Date: Stebbins L.B., et al ; 1977. 



Location: 



SEDL-sponsored sites; 



Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Los Angeles, California 
Tulare, Cali fornia 
St. Martin Perish, Louisiana 
San Diego, Texas 

Treatment Group: 262 Follow Through Students (Cohort III) (Appendix Tables 14-28) 



Control Group: Non-follow through students 



Duration 



School Years 1971 - 1975 (Cohort III) 



Ages 



Kindergarten to third-grade students 



Type of Program: Compensatory Education Follow Through Program 



Description: 
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Follow through (FT) students registered in all sites routinely 
provided background information. FT students were evaluated in the 
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broad categories of: (1) Basic Skills (measured by four subtests of 
the Metropolitan Achievement Test ); (2) Cognitive Conceptual 
Skills (measured by Raven's Progressive Matrices Test ); (3) 
Affective-Cognitive (measured by the Coopersmith Self-Esteem 
Inventory and Intellectual Achievement Responsibility Scale (JARS). 

Non-follow through (NFT) were used for comparative purposes. 
Their progress/attitudes were measured on the same scales as the 
FT students. Covariates for the study included: full kindergarten, 
WRAT (Wide Range Achievement Test ), family income, missing income, 
occupation, missing occupation, entry age, ethnicity (black v. 
white), ethnicity, (white v. other), sex, first language. Head 
Start membership, some pre^^chool membership, WRAT , Head Start, . 
Total Reading, Total Math, spelling, language, Raven^'s , Coopersmith , 
JARS, (+), lARS , (-), word knowledge, reading, math';C|xnputation, math 
concepts, math problem-solving. Language Part A, Language Part B. 

Results of the study show: 

1. "At entry to school, only 30% of the predominantly Spanish 
children scored at or above the NFT median while at the end of 
the third grade, 50% achieve such scores." The SEDL 
children made substantive progress, (p. 168 - IV-D). 

2. "SEDL sponsor shows rather dramatic gains in mathematics" bi^t 
the FT median fell at a level below that of their appropria(te 
grade level, (p. 201 - IV-D). 

3. "The fact that the SEDL program appears to produce as much progress 
in reading and in most math areas as is realized in the com- 
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parispn group, is a very favorable finding, (p, 67 - IV-D). 



Appendix 14-28 shows the following SEDL FT student characteristics: 

1. 63.9% of the total was bilingual; 

2. 34% of the group was Black; - 

3. First language of 40.3% was Spanish; 

4. Approximately 50% of data for family size, family income^ mother's 
education, highest occupation in the home, was missing;/ 

5. 5.2% of families had income over $9,999; / 

6. Mean age of students entering the program was 64.5 months. 

A mass of longitudinal data appears to be available for study. A 
cohort analysis research design is employed with results analyzed 
via ANCOVA. Statistical adjustments were made to scores as needed, ' 

Although the analysis of data resulting from seven school years 
presents the promise of critical differentiations between FT and NFT 
students befng possible, such does not materialize. Several 
conclusions/facts make this true: 

1. Data, statistical information and design particulars are presented 
in such an unorganized manner that sensible conclusions are nearly 
impossible. Information is not presented as a body relating to 

FT cohorts and sponsors. 

2. "Approximately 70% of the FT and NFT children who were tested 

. in the k\^ndergarten years of Cohort III-C are not present in the 
analysis sample." (p. 82) Remaining students were felt to be 
representative of differences in levels of covariates of income 
and pre-test scores. Other covariates are not analyzed, however, 
to determine evenness of distribution. 

3-a NFT students generally receive assistance from Title I and 

other programs, so FT has not been compared to the absence 
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of compensatory education. 

3-b In some locations there is evidence that "s6me"~N FT classrooms 
picked up FT techniques and materials from enthusiastic FT 
participants, thus modifying the practical distinction between 
treatment and control, (P. 161 - IV-D), 
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Reference: Stern, C.' Final report of the Compton unified school district's 

Title VII bilingual-bicultural project': September, 1969 through 
June, 1975 , Compton, Calffpi^nia : Compton Uni fied- School 
District, September, 1975. 

Baker de Kanter Review - p. 53-54, Chapter 2. 

Available From: Bilingual Education Department, Compton Unified School District, 

604 South Tamarind Avenue, Compton, California 90220/ 



Name of Study: 



Final Report of the Compton Unified School Di stri ct *s Ti tie VI I 
*Bilingual-Bi cultural Project: September, 1969 through June, 1975, 



Author and Date: Stern, Carolyn; September, 1975. 



Location: 



Compton, California. 



Treatment Group: A) Year One--37 Mexican-American students in bilingual classrooms 

(K-1) 

B) Year Two--27 Mexican-American kindergarten students in bilingual 
classes, 27 Mexican- American students (Grades 1-2) in study previous 
school year, 23 Mexican- American students (Grades 1-2) added the 
study " 

C) Year. Three— 38 Black students (Grades 1-3) who spoke no Spanish, 
56 Mexican-American children (Grades 1-3) previously in study, 81 
Mexi ca n- American students (Grades 1-3) new to the study 

^ ' D) Year Four-.-21 Black children (Grades 2-4) not previously in the 

program, 24 Black children (Grades 2-4) previously in program, 100 
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Mexican-American students (Grades 2-4) previously in program, 96 
Mexi can -American students (Grades 2-4) new to program. 

E) Year Five--12 Black students; (Grades 3-5) not previously in program, 
17 Black students (Grades 3-5) previously in program, 116 
Mexican-American students (Grades 3-5) previ ously in program, 53 
Mexican-Americati students (Grades 3-5) not previously in program 

F) Year Six--13 Black students' (Grades 4-6) new to program, 18 

Black students (Grades 4-6) previousljf in program, 79 Mexi can-Ameri can 

students (Grades 4-6) new to program, 112 Mexi can-Ameri can students 

{ 

(Grades 4-6) previously in program. 
Control Group: A) Year 0ne--40 chil dren in regular classroom (K-1) at same school . ^ 

B) Year Two- -unspeci fied number of children in regular classroom 

I ' (some uospeci fied of which received English as a Second Language 

r I 

instruction) 

C) Year Three--unspeci fied number of students in regular clas^fes at 

a different school and unspecified number of si;udents (one class per 

! 

grade level 1-3) .in target school j 

D) Year Four--unspeci fied number of children (cifie cl^ss for 
each of Grades 2-4) at target school ^ 

r 

.E) Year Five--unspeci fied number of students (one class each for 
Grades 3-5) at target school 

F) Year Six--63 students in Grades 4-6 in regular classroom at 

target school , j • 
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Duration: 



Six years (September, 1969-June, 1975), 



Ages: Grades K-6 

Type of Program: Transitional bilingual education 

Description: Over the six-year period, attempts were made to evaluate the success 

of the Title VII Project in the Compton Unified School District. The 
design of the study changed from school year to school year, 
resulting in six different studies. 

Originally, students during the first year of the program were 
placed into the bilingual classes on the results of the Student 
Evaluation Scales for listening, comprehension, and speaking, and 
the Thomas Completion Stories in Spanish. Students with the least 
facility in English received preference for placement. Pre-testing, 
consisting of the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test and the Stern 
Expressive Vocabulary Inventory , was conducted during October, 
November, and December. The treatment group received bilingual 
instruction from Spanish-speaking teachers (no description of instruc- 
tion was given), with the control group receiving instruction from 
English monolinguals (although Spanish-speaking aides were assigned 
to the control classes). 

Post-test results (no statistics given) showed superior gains by 
experimental children; for example, kindergarten children scored 0 
on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test on the pre-test, but averaged 
.scores equivalent to seven-year-olds on the post-test. Other 
specific results were. not given although "in terms of pre-/post-test 

/ • 
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gains, the bilingual classes were consistently superior to the 
controls." 



During the second year the design was changed because of diffusion of 
ideas and materials between regular and bilingual teachers during the 
first year, which tended to contaminate the design. A control group 
at another school with a similar population was chosen; and the 
kindergarten, first- and second-grade classes at that school with the 
greatest number of non-English-speaking children were used. Children 
in the experimental groups continued to receive instruction from 
Spanish-speakers (except for one English monolingual who was replaced 
by a Spanish-speaking substitute for several months before a Spanish- 
speaking teacher who had no bilingual training was located). In 
the middle of the school year, it was discovered that some of the 
control group children received English 2S a Second Language Instruc- 
tion. The kindergarten and first-grade children in both groups 
were pre- and post-tested with the Goodenough-Harri s Draw-A-Man 
Test , the Expressive Vocabulary Inventory , and the Inter-American Oral 
Comprehension Test , while the second-graders were administered the 
Inter-American General Ability Test and Reading Test in Spanish. 

Throughout the school year, students who achieved what was considered 

to be a sufficient level of English abilities were transferred to 

regular classrooms, while new students with no English abilities were 

moved into the bilingual program to fill the vacancies. Despite 

this lack of consistency in the experimental groups, the treatment 

groups demonstrated significant gains superior to the controls in 

reading in Spanish and in oral English comprehension; their oral 

comprehension of Spanish was equal to that of the controls. 
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The third year of the project witnessed a major shift in the operation 
of the bilingual program. In order to meet changed federal guide- 
lines, stuoents in the bilingual program were mixed with students 
from othi^r ethnic groups (primarily Black in this school district) to 
allay accusations of segregation in the bilingual classes. The permis- 
sion of the parents of the Black children was required, so that 
selection was not random. 

The instructional program also changed so that bilingual teachers 
became resource persons working with the children in the 
program within the regular Grades 1-3 classrooms and in conjunction 
with the regular classroom teachers. Because the control group from 
the year before had received English as a Second Language instruction, 
six new control classes (2 at each grade level 1-3) were chosen at a 
different school which resembled the target school in population. 
Additionally, comparison classes at the target school in Grades 1-3 
were designated. 

All students were pre- and post-tested with the Comprehensive Tests 
i n Readi ng and Math ; in addition, the experimental and control groups 
(not the comparison groups), were tested with the Inter-American 
Oral Comprehension , Reading , and General Ability Tests in Spanish. 
The covaried scores revealed no consistent pattern. For example, in 
reading; the Black and Chicano children in the experimental groups were 
significantly lower than any other group, while in the second grade, 
the Black control children and the Chicano experimental children 
scored the highest gains. In math, the Black and Chicano experimental 
students in the second grade showed significant gains; on the other 
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hand, the Black and Chicano experimental youngsters in the first and 
third grades were at the lowest end of the distribution. On the 
Oral Comprehension Test in Spanish, the Chicano experimental children 
were consistently higher than any other group, while the Black 
treatment students in the first and third grades scored almost twice 
as high as their counterparts in control groups. On the Tests of 
General Ability in Spanish, the Chicano experimental youngsters 
scored higher than any other group; the Black experimental students 
scored on a comparable level to that of tjie Chicano controls. 

During the third year, the Bilingual Affect Scale (no pilot, no reli- 
ability or validity established) was developed and administered. No 
differences were demonstrated for any groups from pre- to post-test. 

At the beginning of the fourth year the idea of a formal control group 
was abandoned because of past difficulties. Children from the 
target school receiving regular instruction with socio-economic 
backgrounds and ethnic origins similar to the treatment children 
were selected ift this and ensuing years to serve as comparisons. The 
experimental classes continued to operate with a team-teaching 
approach between the floating bilingual teachers and the regular 
classroom teachers served by them. 

The scores on the Cooperative Tests in Reading and Math were again 
analyzed, and the progress of the experimental and comparison 
students was equivalent. The Inter-American General Ability and 
Readi ng Tests were given in Spanish to the experimental groups only. 
The second- and third-grade Chicano students showed significant gains 
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in an subtests, with the Black students demonstrating inconsistent 
gains. At the fourth-grade level all children made significant gains 
on all subtests, except one requiring an understanding of relationships 
During the fourth year attendance and library use data were also 
collected, but revealed no differences between groups of children. 

The project design for the fifth year remained consistent with that 
of the fourth year; however, teacher turn-over was great; all teachers 
of the district went on strike during the fifth year, and bilingual 
program teachers and aides were informed that the program might 
not continue the next school year. These factors were purported by 
the author to have affected the gains by students in the bilingual 
program during 1973-74, 

Fifth-year assessment was conducted on a pre-/post-test basis using 
the Comprehensive Tests in Reading and Math and the Inter-American 
General Ability and Reading Tests , in spite of the fact that the 
Inter-American Tests were not adequate in content and norming data for 
students at these high grade levels. Statistical tests showed the 
comparison groups in the fourth grade to be one year advanced 
from the experimental in English reading; all experimental 
classes showed very little gain, and all classes in the study fell 
below expected grade norms. The Inter-American Tests were analyzed 
i n terms of children in the program for three or more years and 
students with less than three years of bilingual experience; in all 

cases students who had been in the program longer did not achieve as 

0 

highly on the Spanish reading comprehension test as did those with 
less experience. The author speculated that this resulted from the 
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fact that the students who remained in the program and were not trans- 
ferred to regular classes had made slow progress in acquiring 
English language abilities and were probably slow learners. 

In the final year of the project, the design remained the same as 
for the fourth and fifth years. The Inter-American Tests of 
General Ability and Reading were again used with the experimental 
students; not all students who were pre-tested were also post-tested. 
On the whole, relative to the general ability tests, the experimental 
groups all demonstrated significant gains on all of the subtests, 
especially at the fourth grade level. The measures of Spanish 
reading i ndi ca ted normal ly expected grade-level gains; when comparing 
veteran students in the bilingual program to those with two years or 
less of experience, there was little difference between the two 
groups, except in abstract reasoning in which the more experienced 
youngsters scored significantly higher. 

The California Test of Basic Skills was added to the battery, and 
the scores (pre-test scores had been covaried) for the bilingual 
children were significantly lower than those for the comparison 
students, even though the bilingual youngsters made significant 
gains over their pre-test scores. By skimming through the class 
lists, the author discovered that many of the highest scorers in the 
comparison groups had once been in the bilingual program. 

In summing up the six years of the project, the author felt that the 
encouraging gains from the early years of the program were not 
maintained throughout the project, with evidence in the last year 
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of the below-grade-level abilities of the bilingual children in English 
language skills. Although the Chicano treatment students demonstrated 
good progress in Spanish, "there was little success in achieving growth 
in the acquisition of Spanish, by non-Spanish students in the bilingual 
classes." 

A) There was an attempt to conduct a longitudinal study. 

B) Mexican-American students were placed into the bilingual program 
on the basis of need as determined by measures of their English 
language facility. 

C) The author consistently listed limitations of the study (lack 
of trained teachers, inappropriate control groups, etc.). 

This study was plagued with design problems from the very beginning; 
at no time were students selected randomly. Throughout the 
history of this research, there were concurrent events which tended to 
contaminate the results; these included a' high rate of teacher 
turn-over within the program, a teacher strike, funding reductions, 
the placement of Black students who spoke no Spanish into the experi- 
mental group, and the transfer of bilingual students successful in 
the acquisition of English into the regular classroom. 

The constant assignment of new Mexican-American students into the 
experimental group made it impossible to observe the rigorous rules of 
research; the difficulties in obtaining the appropriate control 
groups led the author in the last three years of the study to 
abandon this procedure completely. Some stumbling blocks in test 
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-1n1st.t1on encounter., sue. as t.e use of t.e .te.^^n-can 

wn. Clldren of ages fo. w.o. t.e tests ..e not 
the hasty development of the minaua^^ 

in .1d-st.ea.. the concept of bilingual treat^nt was. changed f. on 

r """"^^^-"^^ oatea..teach1ngapp.oach. 
In addu.on. even In the beginning of the study, regular classro. 
and bilingual teachers shared .terlals. methods, and Ideas, with 

the regular Classroom teachers. The lac. of rigor 1 n this study 
would seem to ir«ke the results suspect. 
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^Reference: Zirkel, P. A. An evaluation of the effectiveness of selected 

experimental bilingual education programs in Connecticut , . 
West Hartford, Connecticut: Hartford University, Connecticut 
Migratory Children's Program, May, 1972. 

Baker de Kanter Review - p. 20-21, Chapter 1. 

Available From: ERIC (ED 070 326); in microfiche collection of Perry-Castaneda Library, 

University of Texas. 



Name of Study: 



An Evaluation of the Effectiveness of Selected Experimental Bilingual 
Education Programs in Connecticut. 



Author and Date: Zirkel, Perry Alan; May, 1972. 



Location: 



Treatment Group: 



/ 



Control Xroup: 
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Bridgeport, Hartford, New Britain, and New London, Connecticut. 

Three treatment groups: A) 95 Puerto Rican, Spanish-speaking, eco- 
nomically disadvantaged students of Grades 1-3 in bilingual education 
classes. All subject matter was taught in Spanish with English as a 
Second Language provided; B) 15 Puerto Rican Spanish-dominant, economically 
disadvantaged students of Grades 1-3 who received tutoring assistance in 
the regular classroom in subject matter areas from bilingual aides, 
instruction was 10 minutes to one hour which varied from school to 
school and included individual and small group instruction); C) 18 
Puerto Rican, Spanish-dominant, economically disadvantaged students of 
Grades 1-3 who received 1 to 2 hours per day of resource assistance in 
content areas from bilingual teachers. 

Three control groups: A) 111 Puerto Rican, Spanish-dominant, econo- 
mically disadvantaged students in Grades 1-3 in regular program with 
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an ESL component; B) 13 Puerto Rican Spanish-dominant, economically 
disadvantaged students of Grades 1-3 in the regular program with an ESL 
component; C) 25 Puerto Rican, Spanish-dominant, economically disad- 
vantaged students of Grades 1-3 in the regular program with an ESL 
component. 

Duration: 1970-71 school year - (8 months pre- Vb post-test.) 

Area: Grades 1-3. 

Type of Program: Transitional bilingual education. 

Description: The author sought to investigate 1) academic gains in English and 

Spanish made during the^chool year, 2) gains in self-concept, and 
3) parental attitudes toward, interest in, and knowledge of the 
schools their children attended. 

The experimental and contrtrh groiips weT^e^matclTed'^ liTbsely^^ 
possible for sex, age, language dominance, school, grade level, and 
socio-economic status (occupation of the head of the household). The 
tests used were the Goodenough-Harri s Draw-A-Man (for intelligence 
data), the Inter-American Tests of General Ability (Spanish and English 
versions), the Inferred Concept Scale (for self-concept), and the 
Zirkel -Greene Home Interview Schedule (for parental attitudes). No 
indication was given as to how ''language dominan^ was established. 
These measures were admi^rTstered in October and again in May, except 
for the Home Interview which was completed only in May. 

Following pre-testing the author discovered that the scores on the 
Tests of General Ability and the self-concept scale w^re'^lower for 
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the experimental than for the control group. Therefore, the IQ scores 
and the pre-test scores for the Tests of General Ability and the self- 
concept scale were covaried. 

The result of the post-tests in May revealed that the bilingual classes 

a 11 showed gal ns i n -gefreral abi 1 1 1 i es 1 n bot h Eng ^i^^^-a:nd-SpaMt4^^1-af!d 

in self-concept. Significant gains occurred in the arena of 
self-concept for the first-graders in the bilingual classrooms and 
in the area of academics in both English and Spanish for the second- 
an,y third-graders in bilingual classrooms. The bilingual aide 
arrangement and the resource room concept also demonstrated more 
gains than the control group, although these gains were not statistically 
significant. The parent surveys which were completed with one of two 
families randomly selected from Hartford and Bridgeport did not reveal 
slignificant differences between the parents of children in the control 
g'roup and those in the experimental group. The parents of the experimental 

group students tended to be more in favor of bilingual education, more 

i 

involved, and more interested in schools. 

Ai) The control groups were carefully chosen to resemble the experi- 
mental groups. Following pre-testing, students were dropped from the 
j study to achieve matching for sex, age, socio-economic status, school, 
j grade level, and language dominance. 

I. 

I 

B) The design used pre-tjests and post-tests on both control and 
experimental groups, and the author covaried pre-test results on 

i 

^' , measures of IQ, general abilities, and self -concept. 

C) The researcher visited all of the bilingual classes during the 
school year and administered a survey to the teachers to determine 
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the actual models of instruction used in the bilingual classrooms. 
Classrooms which deviated from the ideal model of having most 
of the subject matter taught in Spanish with language instruction in 
English as a complement were screened into clear categories (aide 
program or resource room) or eliminated from the study. 

\ ■ ' ' ' 

Although gains were shown for all groups receiving some sort of 

bilingual assistance, significant gains were found in two diverse 

groups. The author stated that significant gains in first-grade 

self-concept may have been the result of the impressionability of first 

graders, and their lack of significant gains academically could be 

related to the fact that all first-grade teachers in the study were 

not as experienced or qualified (in the researcher's opinion) as the 

other teachers in the study. 

ine autnor stated that the results must be interpreted cautiously as the 
experimental program was in the first year of operation and the experi- 
mental mortality of all groups was about 25%. The study was not 
longitudinal, and the samples in most groups were relatively small. 

The question of the establishment of language dominance is an open issue 
as there was no reference as to what criteria were utilized to assign 
students to bilingual classrooms and to regular classrooms. The reader 
must also be reminded that all students in the study (experimental and^ 
control alike) received English as a Second Language instruction; there- 
♦fore, the results of the control group reflect a variable not present 
in the regular classroom situation, which was not a part of the study. 

"END Of DOCUMEMT' 
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